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‘‘We cannot suppose that we are to be benefited by great production 


unless the men and women who furnished it are themselves benefited by it. 


We cannot neglect the human element in our affairs. All the cattle and 
grain, all the cotton and wool, all the cloth and steel, all the shoes and 
automobiles will be of small advantage to us unless they contribute a more 
abundant life to those who produce them. Prosperity cannot be divorced 
from humanity.”’ 

—President Coolidge, Chicago Commercial Club Address, Dec. 4, 1924. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Mr. Emmerson re-elected Secretary 
of State and State Librarian. Mr. 
Louis L. Emmerson was re-elected 
Secretary of State, November 4th. 
Mr. Emmerson’s friends will be 
gratified to learn that he leads both 
the national and state tickets by a 
large majority. According to the 
official count he received 1,578,456 
votes. 

This is a fair indication of the re- 
spect and esteem which both Republi- 
cans and Democrats have for Mr. Em- 
merson, and of their confidence in the 
efficiency of his office. 


Next January Mr. Emmerson en- 
ters on his third term of office both 
as Secretary of State and as State Li- 
brarian. 

In 1921, at the beginning of his 
second term, he accomplished the re- 
organization of the state library. 
After due thought of the entire situ- 
ation he became convinced that 
greater strength could be gained by 
consolidating all state library inter- 
ests under one department. The re- 
organization was completed by an 
act of the legislature. The old state 
library became the General Library 
Division, an Archieves division was 
newly created, and the work of the 
Library Extenson Commission was 
continued by the Library Extension 
Division. 

Under the reorganization which has 
carried with it increased appropria- 
tions, the work has progressed splen- 
didly. 

Being thus at the head of the li- 
brary extension work of the state, Mr. 
Emmerson is decidedly interested in 
the development of the public libra- 
ries of Illinois—Anna May Price, 
Editor. 


Board of Education for librarian- 
ship. The Council, the governing 
body of the American Library Asso- 
ciation, has created a Board of 
Education for Librarianship. 

The principal function of this 
board is to formulate, for the ap- 


proval of the Council, standards for 
library schools and all library courses 
offered in other educational agencies 
and in libraries, and to classify these 
agencies and plan for the correlation 
of their work. 


The membership of the board is as 
follows: Mr. H. W. Carver, Director 
of Engineering Societies library, New 
York City ; Mr. Andrew Keogh, libra. 
rian of Yale University; Miss Eliza. 
beth M. Smith, director of libraries, 
Albany, N. Y.; Mr. Adam Strohm, 
librarian, Detroit public library, and 
Mr. Malcolm G. Wyer, librarian, Den. 
ver public library. 


A grant of $26,100 has been made 
by the Carnegie Corporation to 
finance the work of the board. 


Librarianship by correspondence. 

Six students from Illinois are tak- 
ing courses in the American corre- 
spondence school of librarianship. 
All of them are taking the school li- 
brary administration course. Those 
taking the work are: Miss Annie 
Batchelder of Chicago, assistant in a 
high school library; Miss Agnes 
Bowles of Hillsboro, high school libra- 
rian; Miss Genevieve Darlington of 
LaGrange, high school librarian in 
Cicero; Miss Wilda H. Barnes, 
teacher in Monmouth; Miss Mary L. 
Halbert, assistant in the Belleville 
public library; and Miss Margaret 
Johnson, assistant in Illinois College, 
Jacksonville. 


Exhibits for teachers. Miss Mary 
J. Booth, librarian of the Eastern 
Illinois State Teachers’ College, had 
exhibits at the annual meeting of 
the Eastern Division of the Illinois 
State Teachers’ Association in Octo- 
ber which proved to be a very 
popular part of the program. 


The exhibits comprised : 

Helps for teachers of rural schools. 
Helps for primary teachers. 
Books on dramatization. 
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Books on physical education and 
games. 

Books for grades seven and eight. 

Two-foot shelf for a country school 
library. 

How to teach reading and recent 
readers. 

Stories and story telling. 


How to teach arithmetic and recent 
arithmeties. 

Pamphlets on geography which 
may be obtained free of charge, or 
for small cost, from railroads and 
other sources. 

A eollection of illustrated editions 
of children’s books for all grades, in- 
eluding the high school. 

A librarian was in charge of the ex- 
hibit for consultation and personal 
help. 

Mention was made in Illinois libra- 
ries for July of the pamphlet which 
Miss Booth has compiled on the geog- 
raphy exhibit in this list. She has 
been asked to talk on obtaining ma- 
terials for high school geography at 
the geography section of the high 
school conference meeting in Urbana 
at the University of Illinois Novem- 
ber 21. 


The American Public Library and 
the diffusion of knowledge. Dr. Wil- 
liam S. Learned as a staff member 
of the Carnegie Foundation has 
written a study of public library 
development and possibilities that 
concerns both the tax-payer and the 
librarian. 


He discusses the increasing demand 
for organized knowledge, a demand 
which comes outside the scope of 
schools and universities, the different 
sources of such knowledge and the 
problem of providing for this newly 
recognized need. 


The public library as the one tax- 
supported institution which serves all 
ages, and social classes, and grades of 
intellect, he conceives to be the logical 
medium for the diffusion of this 
knowledge. 
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**But in few American communi- 
ties has there as yet been realized 
more than the bare outline of the 
potential content of this conception, 
and in the great majority of cases 
the existing library service is so far 
from such a notion as to constitute a 
totally different phenomenon.’’ 


Dr. Learned’s plan is to have more 
specialized ability among librarians, 
large libraries providing an assistant 
especially qualified in each field of 
knowledge to act as intermediary be- 
tween the library and the patron who 
has definite needs and does not know 
the extent and the value of the re- 
sources at his command in the library. 

The small library must, of course, 
receive aid from such a central 
agency as the American Library As- 
sociation, one of whose important 
functions is to provide help, usually 
printed material, not only for small 
libraries but for larger institutions 
who can avail themselves of such ser- 
vice at a lower cost than they can pro- 
vide it individually. 

Illustrations of the working out of 
these principles are not wanting. The 
Cleveland plan corresponds very 
closely to the author’s ideal large 
library system. Several other large 
library centers are employing the 
same or similar methods in certain 
fields or for special classes. 


Dr. Learned points out that less 
than one-half of the population of the 
United States have direct access to 
centers where a good library service 
could possibly exist. ‘‘The early no- 
tion was that this’’ (providing library 
facilities for all) ‘‘could be done by 
multiplying small libraries and noth- 
ing has so completely demonstrated 
the real nature of the library problem 
as the history of this policy. Some 
value, of course has inevitably at- 
tached to the mere fact of a small col- 
lection of books accessible free of 
charge as seldom as once a week. But 
the idea that the rural library could, 
in any considerable number of cases, 
of itself do relatively as good a job as 
the city institutions has proved to be 
completely mistaken. Even one thor- 
oughly good librarian and his mini- 
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mum equipment are beyond the 
financial resources of these small cen- 
ters, and without that personal ele- 
ment the postive use of a library is 
relatively small. 

‘*In order to bring this indispensi- 
ble factor of intelligent library ser- 
vice within reach, not only of small 
groups, but also of the detached far- 
mer, measures of two sorts have been 
undertaken.’’ Here follows a brief 
description of state library extension 
work. 

‘“‘The other plan is the so-called 
county unit scheme, now in full oper- 
ation in California, and considered by 
students of library problems the coun- 
try over to be the ideal type for rural 
and small urban book service. Cali- 
fornia counties are imperial in their 
dimensions, but that fact gives all the 
more reason to believe that smaller, 
better settled, and more closely knit 
areas in eastern states could profit by 
this large scale demonstration. 

‘*Forty-two California counties are 
now functioning as units for library 
purposes, each with a trained and 


thoroughly experienced professional 
head.”’ 

The temptation to quote further is 
strong. One more sentence sums up 
Dr. Learned’s ideal and prophetic vis- 


ion. ‘‘That a free community book 


exchange is destined to be transferred 
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into an active intelligence center 
through the addition of a.competent 
staff of scholars trained in fitting 
books to human needs is an idea ag 
dimly perceived today as was the free 
library itself seventy-five years ago,” 
But the author cites the start of many 
progressive libraries toward this goal 
and says ‘‘Fortunately, it is the na. 
ture of the situation that the wiser 
and more foresighted library service 
becomes, the more generously and per. 
manently it is recognized and sup. 
ported.’’ 


The book, including tabulated in. 
formation and index, has only 89 
pages and may therefore be recom. 
mended for its admirable brevity as 
well as its importance as a survey and 
forecast of American public library 
development. 


Library directors and all thought- 
ful citizens will find it an inspiring 
book and a study with peculiar bear- 
ing on the problems of the small li- 
brary. 

The Library Extension Division is 
well supplied with copies for lending. 

There should be at least one reader 
for the book on every library board. 
If it comes to the attention of the 
right person there will be not one but 
many readers for it in every con- 
munity. 


THE A.L. A. SURVEY. 


The Library Extension Division is 
co-operating with the Survey commit- 
tee by distributing and collecting the 
questionaires for all Illinois libraries. 


The questionaires will be mailed 
early in November, to all public li- 
braries and college and reference li- 
braries having 5,000 volumes and 
more. 

The questionaires are to be returned 
as promptly as possible to the Library 
Extension Division, Springfield, Illi- 
nois. 

Following is a statement of the Sur- 
vey taken from the A. L. A. Bulletin 
for July, 1924. 


What Is the Survey? 


It is a comprehensive, all-inclusive, 
nation-wide investigation of the en- 
tire field of library method and prac- 
tice in the United States. It will in- 
clude, so far as possible, every library 
in the United States, of whatever size 
or type, public, school, college, insti- 
tutional, and special. 


It is being conducted by the Com- 
mittee of Five on Library Service, 
which for five years has been working 
and planning in a preliminary way to 
make such an investigation possible. 
It is being financed by the Carnegie 
Corporation. Permanent headquat- 
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ters for the office force are at 1106 
Union Boulevard, St. Louis, Mo., in 
one of the branches of the St. Louis 
Public Library. 

Why Is a Survey Needed? 

Because the organized library pro- 
fession will soon be fifty years old. 

Because in these fifty years there 
has never been an adequate, sufficient- 
ly comprehensive, carefully studied 
investigation of library practice. 

Because we have passed the years 
of early growth and experimentation, 
and have reached an age when further 
development of our service, to be most 
effective, must be based on careful 
study of present service and present 
method. 

What Will the Survey 
Accomplish? 

An engineer doesn’t survey a tract 
of land unless he expects to build 
something on it. If he tries to build 
without a survey, he knows where he 
starts from, but he doesn’t know 
where he will come out. 

It is hoped and expected that the 
published report of the investigation 
will enable libraries to build more 


intelligently on what they have al- 
ready accomplished. The report will 
tell what libraries are now doing, and 
how they are doing it. It will cover, 
so far as possible, every detail of 


library practice. It will be a text 
book for new-comers into the profes- 
sion, and a reference book for every 
librarian. It will have as much con- 
structive value as can be given it, to 
enable librarians to use the informa- 
tion as a basis for solving their own 
problems and extending their own 
service. 
Who Is Going to Make This 
Survey? 

In the last analysis, the individual 
librarians throughout the country will 
make it. The Committee of Five has 
planned the general process and 
policy. The director and his office 
force will conduct the investigation 
and work up the findings. But the 
success of the whole undertaking de- 
pends on the co-operation of the entire 
body of librarians. The information 
which is essential for the success of 
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the work can be obtained only in so 
far as every librarian contributes the 
information for his or her library. 


How Will the Survey Be 
Made? 

A questionnaire will be sent to li- 
braries having 5,000 volumes and 
more. It will be very elaborate, but 
somewhat less formidable than it will 
appear, for no librarian will have to 
answer all questions, but only those 
which apply to his or her institution. 
This questionnaire has been prepared 
by the co-operation of several hundred 
librarians. It must be answered by 
the co-operation of several thousand. 
The questionnaire will form the basis 
of the entire investigation. It will 
have to be supplemented by later cor- 
respondence and personal discussion 
on many points. 

A special part of the general sur- 
vey, having to do with the classifica- 
tion of library positions, their require- 
ments and compensation, is being 
conducted for the Association by the 
Bureau of Public Personnel Adminis- 
tration of Washington, D.C. A sepa- 
rate questionnaire covering this sec- 
tion will be sent to a selected list of 
libraries representing different sizes 
and types. It should be remembered 
by those who receive this question- 
naire on personnel, that it is a part of 
the general survey, separated from it 
only because it seemed to require han- 
dling in a somewhat different way, 
and because of the opportunity to 
have it handled by the Bureau of Pub- 
lic Personnel Administration, which 
has had much experience and much 
practical success in getting results 
from investigations of this kind. 

The Survey is not an attempt to 
rate the efficiency of any individual 
library. Individual libraries will not 
be mentioned in the published report 
unless with the consent of the libra- 
rian. The published report, however, 
will be a composite study of library 
service in general, rather than a study 
of individual libraries. 

It is planned to have the report 
published, probably in a series of 
small volumes, prior to the A. L. A. 
semi-centennial in 1926. 
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SEQUENCES IN GIRLS’ READING.* 
(By Enid E. Endicott, Public Library, Toronto, Canada.) 


Over the door of the particular 
library in which I work stands this 
motto, ‘‘Non multos sed bonos libros 
habeat,’’ which interpreted by the 
children’s librarian, becomes the right 
book, for the right child, at the 
right time. Having in our room so 
many children at one time however, 
it is difficult to realize this idea and 
do individual constructive work and 
in the rush of a busy afternoon, I 
wonder if most of us have not been 
guilty of offering stones, stepping: 
stones of course, but none the less 
stones, when bread has been asked. 


Libraries for children owe their ex- 
istence to the belief that if during the 
first twelve years of a child’s life he 
is made familiar with the best in 
literature as it is adapted to his 
widening range of thought, there 
need be no fear that he will ever read 
worthless books, in which case I fear 
our right to exist must frequently be 
questioned by adult librarians, when 
girls who have grown up in a chil- 
dren’s room ask for Berta Ruck, 
Harold Ball Wright, or Ethel M. Dell, 
instead of finding their delight in any 
writer who can claim distinction in 
literature. I believe every Children’s 
Librarian feels that to have a high 
standard of selection, to know that 
each book in her collection is worthy 
of its hire, is the least she can do. On 
the other hand to go on giving this or 
that child one good book after another 
is not enough, unless there is some de- 
gree of definiteness. At the end of 
the vear she will probably know 
nothing more of a child’s ability to 
appreciate than she did at the begin- 
ning. 

And so in order to counteract the 
aimless character of so many chil- 
dren’s reading, and to give purpose to 
our efforts in interpreting literature 
to children, we have experimented 
with certain books in the children’s 
room in relation to certain other types 
of books, or even a particular book, on 


the adult shelves. That is with a 
specific book in mind we try to find 
books in our collection which would 
lead to an interest in its subject mat. 
ter, and form some introduction to a 
style of writing, which, if entirely un- 
familiar, would discourage by its 
difficulty. This experimenting we 
have called ‘‘ working out sequences,”’ 
Those of you who have experimented 
along the same lines will, I know, 
agree with me when I say it is a most 
fascinating side of our work, and one 
which proves a great source of 
strength in giving to children a taste 
for reading combined with a true ap- 
preciation of literature. As an illus. 
tration of my point, take that delight- 
ful book by Anatole France, ‘‘The 
erime of Sylvester Bonnard.’’ The 
style is very simple, yet has great 
beauty gained from a happy, graceful 
and harmonious grouping of words. 
The characters are human and lov- 
able and are depicted with so whimsi- 
eal a touch of humor that to have read 
it is a lasting pleasure. On the other 
hand the story interest is slight and 
the presentation is in the first person, 
which in itself is a difficulty to many 
people. One time I was attempting 
to interest a boy in ‘‘ Kidnapped.” 
He looked at me quite unmoved then 
said politely, ‘‘It’s a good book I 
think, but I never care for a story 
where it’s all, ‘I done this and I done 
that.’ ”’ 


Therefore if previous to the time 
she attempts to enjoy Sylvester Bon- 
nard, a girl has always relied on a 
mystery or hair breadth escapes to 
arouse interest, and her conception of 
beauty in a book depends entirely on 
whether or not beauty is attributed 
to the heroine, it will not be surpris- 
ing if Sylvester Bonnard looks as un- 
interesting to her as did the Tinder 
Box to the uninitiated. Taste, says 
a recent writer, is the faculty of 
selection constantly exerted, and how 


*Paper read at the Children’s section of the A. L. A., Saratoga Springs, June, 1924. 
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ean one have it except by its unremit- 
ting use? 


In working out sequences then, we 
are simply putting into concrete form 
the principal on which our work it- 
self is based, to give boys and girls 
books in prospective of what we want 
them to read when they are grown 
men and women. I do not for a 
moment intend to suggest that chil- 
dren’s books are only worth while as 
mind builders, or something of the 
sort, for adult books, because, of 
course, among their favorites, are 
books of universal value such as 
Robinson Crusoe, Gulliver, Treasure 
Island and David Copperfield, and in 
books belonging purely to them such 
as Master Skylark or The Little Boy 
Lost, they have as fine writing as 
they will find later on. With these 
books however they have so much of 
an ephermeral nature in the school 
and sport stories, and while I believe 
this is a legitimate interest, I also be- 
lieve it is more valuable to a child as 
a physical rather than a mental ac- 
tivity, and I think you will all permit 
me to say that many, many girls lose 
the capacity to enjoy anything but 
the lightest fiction from an overdose 
of boarding school and similar stories. 


If we want our girls to read Jane 
Austen, I am strongly convinced that 
we must know the Jane Austens of 
the children’s shelves, perhaps I 
should add an apology to Jane for 
the remark. When Archibald Mar- 
shall’s stories were first appearing, 
one of our adult librarians who had 
been reading them and enjoying them 
very much, recommended them to an 
old lady whom she knew was very 
fond of Trollop, with the remark that 
they were Trollop with water. Two 
days later the book was returned. 
“Trollop, with water,’’ said the old 
lady with seorn, ‘‘Rosa Carey.’’ the 
moral being avoid going backwards, 
I suppose. To return to my sequence, 
The Jane Austens of the Children’s 
Shelves will be well written stories of 
common life told with a touch of 
humor, stories which depend on char- 
acterization rather than unusual plot, 
stories with which we can satisfy the 
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ever-recurring demand for ‘‘lots of 
conversation teacher, please.’’ 


Among the books for little children 
I would suggest Little Jean, by Helen 
Dawes Brown. Jean was a little girl 
who had two charming aunts, a 
grandmother and a_ great-grand- 
mother to help her parents in her up- 
bringing. One day she and three 
other little girls decided to have a 
secret society, its object being to do 
what they liked to do best, which 
proved to be eating. The society was 
duly named, P. O. R. E.—Party of 
ravenous eaters. The first meeting 
was quite a success, but by the fourth 
interest had considerably lessened, 
and as you remember, ‘‘It was a few 
nights later that Jean’s father hap- 
pened to ‘hold forth’,’’ as his wife 
ealled it, on the subject of a certain 
dinner that he had attended. Jean, 
always listening, was picking up her 
education. 

‘* Well, it was a great feed, and that 


is all there is to say. I don’t often 
dine with people who are on that 


plane, and I’m not a prig, either. 


Fellows that live to eat—you don’t 
think Hog’s a pretty word, I know. 
Well, I won’t say it.’’ 


Jean has some horrified reflections: 
‘People on that plane’’: ‘‘a great 
feed’’: ‘‘fellows that live to eat’’: 
and then, the thought of that last 
dreadful word! The name of her 
own society sounded not much better. 

The fifth Monday was a fine day in 
June, and all four members of the 
P. O. R. E. were present. The tree 
was ‘‘soft and whispery’’; the air 
sweet with all kinds of blossoms, and 
the sky was heaven’s own blue. The 
little girls looked at the group of fat 
brown paper bags. 

Sarah Baker spoke. ‘‘It was too 
bad to do nothing but eat such a day 
as this.”’ 

Jean was the next speaker. ‘‘T like 
a secret society, and I like our letters; 
but we might keep the letters and 
change the words they stand for.’’ 

Said Sarah Baker: ‘‘Just for a 
change, I should like a secret society 
for the thing that was most different 
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from eating. That’s what I think 
myself, anyway. But what is the 
thing that’s most different from eat- 
ing?’ 

They were silent for more than a 
minute. 

‘‘Poetry!’’ cried Jean. ‘‘You 
could have ‘P’ stand for poetry. 

There was a long debate, led by 
Sarah. ‘‘The trouble is, the first day 
of a Club like this is fun, but if it 
just goes on and on with nothing but 
eating, it just gets stupid. Look at 
those paper bags! Now I say, let’s 
have a Poetry Club with refreshments 
before or after or in between, or all 
three, only let’s have something be- 
sides paper bags of food.”’’ 

Jean made another speech. ‘‘I’m 
always hungry, but I know very well 
what people think of people that are 
on that plane, they think they are 
just about Primitive man.”’ 

The others were much impressed by 
‘‘on that plane’’, and at once decided 
that they did not want such language 
applied to them.’’ 

‘*We shall have to recognize,’’ said 
Sarah Baker. ‘‘You all know what 
that means, don’t you? We shall 
have to say the object of this Club 
is the pursuit of Poetry.’’ 


Betty Lee gave her opinion. ‘‘I 
like prose best. It’s got more sense.’’ 

*‘It depends on what you call 
sense,’’ Sarah argued. 

‘*Poetry makes you have a different 
feeling,’’—and Jean made wings with 
her arms and pretended to soar. 

‘Have you got to write poetry?’’ 
asked Fanny Squires. ‘‘Then I shall 
resign.”’ 

*‘T guess I’d better, too,’’ 
Betty Lee. 

‘It’s for the Pursuit of Poetry. 
You can pursue.”’ 

**T like poetry pretty well,’’ said 
Jean modestly, ‘‘but I never could 
do it myself.’’ 

‘*Poets have to have people like us 
to read their poetry. Somebody has 
to be hungry for poetry,’’ reasoned 
Sarah. 

This idea seemed to be quite over 
the heads of the company, till, after 


said 
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a silence, Jean burst forth, ‘‘Pa 
of Ravenous Enjoyers—that’s only 
one word changed.’’ 

No, they said, ‘‘P’’ must stand for 
Poetry. A committee was appointed 
to fit new words to P. O. R. E., but it 
has not yet reported to the Club. 

‘Aunt Rosalie cuts poetry out of 
the newspapers since the War. Let’s 
do that for the first meeting. And 
don’t get anybody to help us, be. 
cause we’re a secret society still. It’s 
the pursuit of poetry—chasing poetry 
—like playing a game.’’ 

One day they chased poetry in the 
‘*Oxford Book of Verse,’’ another 
day in Shakespeare. 

Little by little grew the desire to 
put words together in this singing 
fashion, words a little different from 
every day, ‘‘that made you feel more 
lifted up and happier somehow.”’ 
One week Jean tried to do it, and 
when it came her turn to read, 
‘*Mine’s by Anoymous,’’ she said, 
and read her poem with a trembling 
voice, and strange to say; with tears 
at the very last. 

‘*T know who that Anonymous 
was,’’ said Betty, almost as much 
moved as Jean herself. 


‘‘T never wrote one before,’’ she 
faltered, ‘‘but it was so beautiful in 
the garden.’’ And that was the only 
explanation Jean could give. 

Sarah Baker confessed that she had 
tried to write a piece, too, and she 
had the greatest mind to recite it. 
This she did, in a business-like voice 
that dried all tears. It was not bad 
imitation poetry, however, from a 
writer of thirteen. 

‘‘Fanny Squires and I thought 
we’d make up one together,’’ said 
Betty. Each make up a line, then 
each one make up another.’’ 

Sarah and Jean listened patiently. 

“‘That’s what you would all 
humorous poetry,’’ Sarah pro- 
nounced. ‘‘It has splendid rhymes, 
anyway.”’ 

‘*Let’s all make some more, now 
we’ve begun,’’ said Jean, much 
elated. 

The end of it all was that poor 
Fanny Squires found writing or 
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reading a poem even harder work 
than climbing a tree and never 
changed her mind about either; Betty 
Lee really liked poetry if somebody 
told her how; Sarah Baker became a 
good ‘‘enjoyer’’; and Jean discovered 
a pleasure to last her to the end of 
her days.”’ 

The book is delightful throughout 
and though nobody ever got so much 

d advice, as Jean herself says, 
nobody ever had such a good time. 


The other books I would put on this 
sequence are: Frances Crompton’s 
“Gentle Heritage,’’ ‘‘The Getting 
Well of Dorothy,’’ by Mrs. Clifford, 
BE. V. Lucas’ ‘‘Sloweoach.’’ I am 
sure you have all read this book, but 
I would like to quote a little. The 
Avory children, you will remember 
had been given a caravan by an 
anonymous person called X, and in it 
travelled through all the Shakespeare 
eountry— 

“‘They had a little adventure, too, 
for as they were walking along, on 
the way back—coming back, of 
course, by a different way, for Robert 
could not bear the thought of not 
doing so—Mary chanced to say, with 
reference to the plans for the future 
which Robert was describing: 

‘“Tomorrow to fresh fields and pas- 
tures new,’’ that being her idea of 
the last line of Milton’s ‘‘ Lycidas,’’ 
which they had all learned quite re- 
cently. 

‘Not fresh fields,’’ Janet corrected, 
“fresh woods.’’ 

**Fields,’’ said Mary. 

“But it’s silly,’’ said Janet, ‘‘to 
say ‘fresh fields and pastures new,’ 
because they mean the same thing. 
‘Fresh woods’ would mean something 
different.’’ 

“T can’t help it,’’ 
“that’s Milton’s 
fields’.’’ 

Janet called to Robert. ‘‘Is it 
‘fresh fields and pastures new?’ ’’ she 
asked him. 

“‘Fresh fields,’’ he said. 

Janet asked Jack. ‘‘I don’t know,”’ 
he said, ‘‘but ‘fresh woods’ sounds 
more sensible.’’ 


said Mary; 
affair. ‘Fresh 
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‘Oh dear,’’ said Janet, ‘‘I wish 
we had a Milton!’’ 

‘* Well, we haven’t it,’’ said Robert, 
“‘and you’re not likely to find one at 
Cirencester today, unless, of course, 
the vicar has one.’’ 

**Oh, yes,’’ said Janet, ‘‘of course 
—the vicar. He’s certain to have 
one.’”’ 


**But who'll ask him?’’ 
Horace. 
‘* Janet will,’’ said Mary. 
**Oh, no,’’ said Janet. 
it’s your affair,’’ 


said 


‘«Well, 
Robert. 

‘‘Not more than Mary’s,’’ said 
Janet. ‘‘Mary, will you ask him?”’ 


‘*No,’’ said Mary, ‘‘I don’t think 
I could. Not the vicar. I might be 
willing to ask the curate.’’ 


‘What a ripping idea!’’ said Jack. 
‘‘Of course the curate would be much 
easier. We'll ask where he lives.”’ 

They did so at a small tobacconist’s 
that was open, and found that the 
curate had rooms at Myrtle Villa, 
quite close by. 

They therefore marched towards 
Myrtle Villa, but first arranged to 
draw lots to see who should ring the 
bell and make the inquiry. They 
tore up paper of different sizes, and 
it was agreed that the holders of the 
longest and the shortest pieces should 
go—the longest to put the question, 
the shortest to ring and lend support. 
The result was that Mary drew the 
longest and Gregory the smallest. 

Gregory was furious. ‘‘I don’t 
even know what it’s all about,’’ he 
complained. 

They told him. 

‘*How rotten!’’ he said. 
it matter?’’ 

Mary, however, led him off to the 
house, and he rang the bell with 
vigour. 

A smiling girl opened the door and 
asked what they wanted. 

‘*Ts the curate at home ?’’ 

The girl said that he was. 

‘*Will you ask him if he will speak 
to us for a moment ?’’ said Mary. 

‘“What about?’’ asked the girl. 
‘*He has a friend with him.”’ 


said 


‘*What’s 
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**T don’t think you’d understand if 
we told you,’’ said Mary. 

‘‘T must know what it’s about,’’ 
said the girl. ‘‘He doesn’t like to be 
disturbed on Sunday afternoons.”’ 

‘*Has he got a lot of books—poetry 
books?’’ Gregory asked. 

‘“Yes,’’ said the girl, ‘‘heaps.”’ 

‘“‘Then it’s about Milton,’’ said 
Mary. 

‘*Milton, the baker,’’ exclaimed the 
girl. ‘‘He’s not dead, is he?”’ 

‘*Milton, the poet,’’ said Mary. 

‘‘T’m all in a maze,’’ said the girl. 


*‘T don’t know what you’re talking 
But I suppose I’d better tell 


about. 
him.’’ 

The girl left them on the mat and 
knocked at the door just inside. 

‘“Come in,’’ said a man’s voice. 

‘*Please, sir,’’ said the girl, ‘‘there 
are two children asking about some- 
one named Milton.’’ 

The owner of the voice laughed. 
‘** Are they ?’’ he said. ‘‘ Well, they’ve 
come to the right shop.’’ And then 
the door opened wider and a tall and 
handsome young man came _ out, 
dressed in a ericket blazer over a 
clergyman’s waistcoat and collar, and 
smoking a large pipe. 

‘*What’s all this about Milton ?’’ he 
said cheerfully. ‘‘What Milton? Not 
the poet?’’ 

‘“YVes,’’ said Mary. 

‘*Oh, I say, this is too good,”’ said 
the young clergyman. ‘‘Vernon,”’ 
he called out, ‘‘come here and see a 
deputation from Milton.”’ 

Another young man joined him, 
equally-pleasant looking, and they all 
shook hands. 

‘*Come inside,’’ 
clergyman. 

‘There are four others waiting in 
the road,’’ said Gregory. 

‘*Then fetch them in too,’’ said the 
young clergyman. And Janet and 
Robert and Jack and Horace were 
brought in. 

‘*Now,’’ said the young clergyman, 
‘“have some tea.’’ And he rang the 
bell and ordered enough tea for eight. 

When the girl had gone, he asked 
for full particulars, and then gave his 
verdict. 


said the young 
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‘*Fresh woods and pastures new,” 

**Oh, rubbish !’’ said Vernon. ‘‘I’ye 
always learned ‘fresh fields and pas. 
tures new’.”’ 

‘“*That’s what I say,’’ said Mary, 

‘And so do I,’’ said Robert and 
Horace. 

**T think yow’re right,’’ said Janet 
to the young clergyman. 

**Well,’’ he said, ‘‘I’ll look it up.” 
And he began to hunt for Milton on 
his shelves. 

**Oh, not yet!’’ said Vernon. ‘‘ Let’s 
have some fun first. Let’s see who 
ere the ‘fielders’ and who are the 
‘wooders.’ ‘‘ All ‘fielders’ this way.” 

Mary, Robert and Horace ranged 
themselves beside him, leaving Janet 
and Jack with the young clergyman, 
whom he ealled Rod. 

Gregory looked at both sides, and 
did not move. 

‘*Haven’t you any views about it?”’ 
asked Vernon. 

‘“No,’’ said Gregory; ‘‘I never 
heard the thing before. What does it 
matter ?’’ 

‘“‘Very well, then,’’ said Rod; 
‘*here’s the tea. You pour it out for 
us. I like three lumps of sugar in 
mine.’’ ‘‘Now,’’ he continued, ‘‘the 
rout of the ‘fielders’ is about to be- 
gin. Of course it’s ‘woods’. Why, 
I can see the word now in Milton’s 
own handwriting, as I used to see it 
in the Library at Trinity.”’ 

**T’m so sure it’s ‘fields,’ said Ver- 
non, ‘‘that I declare myself willing to 
go without cake for tea if it isn’t.” 

‘*Will you put half-a-crown in the 
plate next Sunday, if it’s ‘woods’?” 
said Rod. 

**Oh, I say, that’s a bit stiff.’’ said 
Vernon. ‘‘Half a crown?”’ 

‘“Verv well, then,’’ said Rod, ‘‘two 
bob. Will you put two bob in the 
plate next Sunday if it’s ‘woods’?”’ 

**Yes, I will,’’ said Vernon. ‘‘But 
it it’s ‘fields’ I’ll eat my best hat.”’ 

‘**T hope it’s fields,’’ said Gregory. 

‘‘Horrid little boy,’’ said Rod. 
‘*But now we'll see.”’ 

He opened Milton slowly and 
turned over the pages of ‘‘Lycidas.” 
‘‘Ha! ha!’’ he said; ‘‘no cake for 
Charles Vernon, Esquire, and two bob 
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for Mother Church. 

hat saved. Listen: 

“At last he rose and twitched his 
mantle blue: 

Tomorrow to fresh woods, and pas- 

tures new.’’ 

‘‘No eake!’’ groaned Vernon. ‘‘Re- 
pulsive children! he continued trag- 
ically. ‘‘Why did you knock at this 
unhappy door and ask your foolish 
question here? Are there no other 
houses in Cirenchester? No cake! 
No cake!”’ 


They screamed with laughter. 


‘‘T like them”’ said Rod. ‘‘They’re 
nice children. I hope they’ll come 
again. And now for a large tea, with 
plenty of cake for all but one of us.”’ 


They would have liked to stay a 
long time for Rod and Vernon were 
very kind and amusing, but Janet 
had Hester on her mind, left alone in 
the Sloweoach; and so directly after 
tea was finished they said goodbye. 


When Hester was told about their 
adventure, she said: ‘‘ How silly you 
all are!’’ 


And my best 


‘““‘Why?’’ they asked indignantly. 


‘‘For two reasons,’’ said Hester. 
“One is, that it is, of course, ‘fresh 
woods.’ Anyone ought to know that. 
And the other is that we’ve got the 
‘Blue Poetry Book’’ with it in, here 
in the earavan.’’ 

“That doesn’t matter,’’ said 
Gregory. ‘‘We met a jolly decent 
clergyman. 


After the Sloweoach might come 
Betty Leicester, with its quiet little 
town atmosphere where so many in- 
teresting things can happen and do 
happen after the arrival of Betty, and 
then Little Women. Do you remem- 
ber the chapter headed ‘‘Calls’’, in 
Good Wives? I wish I had time to 
read from all these books. Mrs. 
Ewing, with her charming stories of 
English life is indispensible, and for 
this sequence, Six to Sixteen in par- 
ticular. As you know it is the dairy 
of Margaret Vandeleur whose father 
was an English officer in India. This 
little bit is, I think, very reminiscent 
of Jane Austen. 
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‘*Riflebury, in the south of Eng- 
land—our next station—was a very 
lively place. ‘‘There was always 
something going on.’’ ‘‘Somebody 
was always dropping in.’’ ‘‘ People 
called and stayed to lunch in a 
friendly way.’’ ‘‘One was sure of 
someone at afternoon tea.’’ ‘‘ What 
with croquet and archery in the 
Gardens, meeting friends on _ the 
Esplanade, concerts at the Rooms, 
shopping and changing one’s novels 
at the circulating library, one really 
never had a dull hour.’’ So said 
‘‘everybody ;’’ and one or two people, 
including Major Buller, added that, 
‘One never had an hour to oneself.’’ 


‘Tf you had any one occupation, 
you’d know how maddening it is,”’ 
he exclaimed, one day, in a fit of des- 
peration. 

‘*Any one occupation; eried Mr. 
Buller, to whom he had spoken, ‘‘I’m 
sure, Edward, I’m always busy. I 
never have a quiet moment from 
morning to night, it seems to me. But 
it is so like you men. You ean stick 
to one thing all along, and your meals 
come to you as if they dropped out of 
the skies, and your clothes come 
ready-made from the tailors (and 
very dearly they have to be paid for, 
too); and when one is ordering din- 
ner and luncheon, and keeping one’s 
clothes decent, and looking after the 
children and the servants, and taking 
your ecard, and econtriving excuses 
that are not fibs for you to the people 
you ought to call on, from week’s 
end to week’s end—you say one has 
no occupation.”’ 

‘“Well, well, my dear,’’ said the 
Major, ‘‘I know you have all the 
trouble of the household, but I meant 
to say that if you had any pursuit— 
and study—’’ 

‘*And as for the visitors,’’ con- 
tinued Aunt Theresa, who always 
pursued her own train of ideas, ir- 
respective of replies, ‘‘I’m sure so- 
ciety’s no pleasure to me; I only call 
on the people you ought to eall on, and 
keep up a few acquaintances for the 
children’s sake. You wouldn’t have 
us without a friend in the world when 
the girls come out; and, really, what 
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with regimental duties in the morning 
and insects afterwards, Edward, you 
are so absorbed, that if it wasn’t for 
a lady friend coming in now and then, 
I should hardly have a soul to speak 
to.”’ 

Girls who read Mrs. Ewing always 
enjoy Cranford, and an appreciation 
for Jane Austen seems inevitable. 
Here she is— 

Catharine Morland you remember 
was one of a family of ten, and to 
quote, ‘‘her situation in life, the char- 
acter of her father and mother, her 
own person and disposition were all 
against her. Her father was a clergy- 
man, without being neglected or poor, 
and a very respectable man, though 
his name was Richard, and he had 
never been handsome. He had a con- 
siderable independence, besides two 
good livings, and was not in the least 
addicted to looking up his daughters. 
Her mother was a woman of useful, 
plain sense, with a good temper, and 
what is more remarkable, with a good 
constitution.’” Some romance does 


come into Catherine’s life however, 
without the necessity of death taking 


all those who might be supposed to in- 
terefere with her career, when her 
mother’s friend, Mrs. Allen, invites 
her to go to Bath. This is a lovely 
bit describing her leavetaking I think. 

‘When the hour of departure drew 
near, the maternal anxiety of Mrs. 
Morland will be naturally supposed to 
be most severe. A thousand alarm- 
ing presentiments of evil to her be- 
loved Catherine from this terrific 
separation must oppress her heart 
with sadness, and drown her in tears 
for the last day or two of their being 
together; and advice of the most im- 
portant and applicable nature must 
of course flow from her wise lips in 
their parting conference in her closet. 
Cautions against the violence of such 
noblemen and baronets as delight in 
forcing young ladies away to remote 
farm houses, must, at such a moment, 
relieve the fulness of her heart. Who 
would not think so? But Mrs. Mor- 
land knew so little of lords and 
baronets, that she entertained no 
notion of their general mischievous- 
ness, and was wholly unsuspicious of 
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danger to her daughter from their 
machinations. Her cautions were 
confined to the following points: [| 
beg, Catherine, you will always wrap 
yourself up very warm about the 
throat, when you come from the rooms 
at night; and I wish you would try 
to keep some account of the money 
you spend ;—I will give you this little 
book on purpose.”’ 


Another fascinating book which 
often goes unread simply for lack of 
background is James Stephens, ‘‘The 
crock of gold.’’ It has been described 
very truly as a ‘tale of all fairies and 
all gods and all fantasies, of philoso. 
phies and of delicious fooling.’ OQb- 
viously a book for which one must 
know the magic word. So one day 
when a little girl of ten comes in and 
tells me she loves fairy tales and 
would like a whole book of one, I ask 
her if she has read ‘‘The five jars.” 
She hasn’t. We open the book and I 
tell her of the adventure which led 
to the finding of the five precious 
jars, and the power which are yours 
through the possession of them, and 
we read of the adventure which befell 
after the use of the second jar, 
marked sures— 


‘When I was at supper that even- 
ing, the cat came in, as she usually 
did, to see what was going on. I had 
always been accustomed to think that 
eats talk when they mew, dogs when 
they bark, and so on. It is not s0 
at all. Their talkings is almost all 
done (except when they are in a great 
state of mind) in a tone which you 
cannot possible hear without help. 
Mewing is for the most part only 
shouting without saying any words. 
Purring is, as we often say, singing. 


Well, this cat was an ordinary nice 
creature, tabby, and in she came, and 
sat watching me while I had soup. 
To all appearance she was as inno- 
cent as a lamb—but no matter for 
that. What she was saying was 
something of this kind: 


**Get on with it, do shove it down, 
lap it up! Who cares about soup! 
Get to business. I know there’s fish 
coming.’’ 
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When the fish actually came, there 
was a great deal of good feeling 
shown at first. 

‘“‘Oh, how much we have to be 
thankful for, all of us, have we not? 
Fish, fish: what a thought! Dear, 
kind, generous people all around us, 
all striving to supply us with what is 
best and pleasantest for us.’’ 

Then there was a silence for a short 
time, then in a somewhat different 
tone I heard: ‘‘Ah, dear! the longer 
I live, the wiser I find it is not to ex- 
pect too much consideration from 
others! Self-love! how few, how 
terribly few, are really free from it! 
The nature that knows how to take 
a hint, how rare it is!’’ 

Another short silence, and then: 
“There you go—another great bit. I 
wonder you don’t choke or burst! 
Disgusting! A good scratch all down 
your horrible fat cheek is what you 
want, and I know some eats that 
would give it you. No more notion 
how to behave than a cockroach.”’ 

About this time I rang the bell and 
the fish was taken away. ‘The cat 
went too, circling round the maid 
with trusting and childlike glances, 
and I heard her saying in the former 
tone : 

‘“Well, I daresay after all there are 
some kind hearts in the world, some 
that can feel for a poor weary crea- 
ture, and know what a deal of 
strength and nourishment even the 
least bit of fish can give—and I 
lost the rest.’’ 

“‘T will take that book,’’ she says 
eagerly. ‘‘Let me know what you 
think of it, won’t you?’’ She says 
she will. There goes a little girl who 
can understand ‘‘delicious fooling.’’ 
She must be kept in touch with it. 


From the children’s shelves I would 
take ‘‘The Five Jars,’’ Hudson’s 
‘Little Boy Lost,’’ Grenville Mac- 
Donald’s ‘‘Billy Barnicoat.’’ An 
imaginative little boy growing up 
among the superstitious fisher-folk of 
a little haven on the rocky coast of 
Cornwall a hundred years ago, would 
naturally have all kinds of adven- 
tures, and Billy Barnicoat did. Chil- 
dren revel in the book for the exciting 
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story and the magical characters who 
play their parts in it, and at the same 
time realize its meaning as a true 
tale of a sensitive child’s imaginings. 
Both Bill Barnicoat and the Little 
Boy Lost have a distinctly super- 
natural touch which would keep alive 
the readiness to believe more than 
can be seen with the outward eye. 
For the Irish local colour I would in- 
clude such books as, Stephen’s ‘‘ Irish 
Fairy Tales,’’ Colum’s ‘‘ King of Ire- 
land’s son, and ‘‘ Cuchulain the hound 
of Ulster.’’ Tarn’s ‘‘Treasure of the 
Isle of Mist,’’ with its lovely unex- 
pectedness, has a place on this 
sequence, as has that enchanting book 
of Eleanor Farjeon’s ‘‘ Martin Pippin 
in the Apple Orchard,’’ which is 
really half a dozen whimsical fairy 
tales connected by interludes, in 
which Martin, the story-teller, and 
six maidens, all man-haters, who are 
his audience, discourse after the man- 
ner of this from the third interlude: 

‘* After breakfast Martin found the 
six pairs of eyes fixed so earnestly on 
him that he began to laugh. 

‘*Why do you laugh,’’ asked Little 
Joan. 

‘Because of my thoughts,’’ said 
he. So she took a new penny from 
her pocket and gave it to him. 

‘‘T was thinking,’’ said Martin, 
‘‘how strange it is that girls are all 
so exactly alike.’’ 

Oh, cried six different voices in a 
single key of indignation. 

‘*What a fib,’’ said Joyce, ‘‘I am 
like nobody but me.’’ 

‘‘Nor am I,’’ cried all the others in 
a breath. 


‘“Yet a moment ago,’’ said Martin, 
‘‘you, Mistress Joyee, were wonder- 
ing with all your might what diver- 
sion I had hit upon this morning. 
And so were Jane and Jessica, and 
Jennifer and Joan and Joscelyn.’’ 

‘‘T was not,’’ eried six voices at 
once. 

‘* What, none of you?’’ said Martin. 
**Did I not say so?”’ 

And they were very provoked not 
knowing what to answer for fear it 
might be on the tip of her neighbor’s 
tongue. So they said nothing at all, 
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and with one accord tossed their heads 
and turned their backs on him. And 
Martin laughed leaving them to guess 
why. On which, greatly put out, 
every girl stamped her foot. And 
Martin laughed more than ever. So 
without even consulting one another 
they decided to have nothing further 
to do with him, and each girl went 
and sat under a different apple tree 
and began to do her hair.’’ 

Of course the idea is not that the 
little girl who took the Five jars, hav- 
ing read all these other books must 
of necessity read, ‘‘The Crock of 
Gold,’’ but that should she one day 
open a book which begins: 

‘*In the centre of the pine woods 
called Coilla Doraca there lived not 
long ago two Philosophers. They 
were wiser than anything else in the 
world except the Salmon who lies in 
the pool of Glyn Cagny into which 
the nuts of knowledge fall from the 
hazel bush on its bank. He, of course, 
is the most profound of living crea- 
tures, but the two Philosophers are 
next to him in wisdom. Their faces 


looked as though they were made of 


parchment. There was ink under 
their nails, and every difficulty that 
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was submitted to them even by 
women, they were able instantly to 
resolve. The Grey woman of Dun 
Gortin, and the thin woman of Inis 
Magrath asked them the three ques. 
tions which nobody had ever been able 
to answer, and they were able to 
answer them. That was how they ob. 
tained the enmity of these two wo- 
men which is more valuable than the 
friendship of angels. The Grey wo. 
man and the Thin woman were so in- 
censed at being answered that they 
married the two Philosophers in order 
to be able to pinch them in bed but 
the skins of the Philosophers were so 
thick that they did not know they 
were being pinched. They repaid 
the fury of the women with such 
tender affection that these vicious 
creatures almost expired of chagrin, 
and once in a very eestasy of exasper- 
ation, after having been kissed by 
their husbands, they uttered the four. 
teen hundred maledictions which 
comprised their wisdom, and _ these 
were learned by the Philosophers who 
became even wiser than before.’’ 

When that little girl opens such a 
book, she will know, ’Tis fairy gold, 
and so ‘twill prove. 





KNOW YOUR PUBLIC LIBRARY. 


The A. L. A. has printed a broad- 
side ‘‘Know your public library”’ 
based on the statement issued by the 
Ohio state library. It is reproduced 
here. 


All but the first question under the 
first two topics are pertinent to any 
library regardless of its size. It would 
provoke an interesting and profitable 
discussion in any library board meet- 
ing. There is a definite movement, 
due at least in part to change in pol- 
icy of the Carnegie Corporation in 
financing library enterprises, to reval- 
uate the work of libraries and raise 
professional standards. Librarians 
and library directors can do a great 
deal to inform and educate their com- 
munities in this new program and to 
enliven their board meetings by intro- 


ducing questionnaires of this type 
into their meetings from time to time. 
We would be glad to receive in the 
office of Illinois libraries echoes from 
such discussions. 


KNOW YOUR PUBLIC LIBRARY. 
An Often Neglected Agency for Edw 
cation and Civic Progress. 


Community Service 

Does your library have branches or 
service stations for outlying dis 
tricts? 

Are all elements in the community 
reached? Business men, foreigners, 
factory girls? 

Is the library used by 30% of the pop 
ulation, a reasonable minimum? 

Is the annual circulation of books 5 
times the population of the city? 
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Children’s Work (building for the future) 

Is there a children’s librarian with 
special training? 

A special reading room with low tables 
and shelves? 

A well-selected, adequate collection of 
children’s books? 

Is work correlated with 
schools? 


that of 


Adult Education 
Does your library make an organized 
effort to aid men and women and 
boys and girls out of school in plan- 
ning courses of reading for self- 
education? 


Book Stock 
Is collection adapted to the interests 
of the community? 
Is it kept up by frequent buying? 


Quarters 
Is library centrally situated? 
repair? Clean? Attractive? 
Are reading room and book space ade- 
quate? 


In good 
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Staff 


Is service gladly or grudgingly givea? 

Have librarian and assistants had as 
much general education as teachers 
must have? 

What professional library training have 
they had? 

Are salaries sufficient for good ser- 
vice? 
Are they 
salaries? 


comparable with school 


Income 
Does tax levy average $1.00 per capita, 
a reasonable standard? 
Is there other revenue? 


Government 
Who are your library trustees? 
Are they interested in library prog- 
ress? 


Sources of Information 
Your librarian and trustees. 
Your State Library or Library Com- 
mission (for laws, standards, com- 
parisons). 





CO-OPERATION BETWEEN SCHOOL AND LIBRARY BOARDS. 


A further step in cooperation be- 


tween Public School and Publie Li- 
brary Boards in Evanston became ef- 
fective with the opening of the Bolt- 
wood Intermediate School for the sev- 
enth and eighth grades of the city. 
The school board equipped the li- 
brary room provides the reference 
books and two thirds of the salary of 
a full time librarian while the library 
board provides the circulating books 
and a third of the librarian’s salary. 
Each of the eight hundred pupils 
enrolled in the school is assigned to 
the library one period a week where 
instruction is given in the use of books 
and catalogs and in book apprecia- 
tion. The avidity of the children for 
reading is shown by the home cireula- 
tion of 5,000 volumes the first two 
months. However, the point of note 
is that each of the volumes cirecu- 
lated was selected with special care 
as to the merits of the content of 
the book. 
_ Miss Helen Watson, the librarian 
in charge, a graduate of Rockford 
College, was transferred to the posi- 
tion from the south branch of the pub- 


lic library, where she had had charge, 
not only of the branch but of the li- 
brary work with the schools in the 
south end of the city. 

The experiment started three years 
ago of the joint employment by the 
school board of district 75 and the 
library board of a specially trained 
and experienced children’s librarian 
to supervise all of the book work for 
children, has proven so satisfactory 
to both boards that the work is now 
being carried through on an estab- 
lished basis. The children’s librarian 
having a regular schedule of class- 
room visits assigned similar to those 
of the art and music supervisors. 

The two chief advantages of such 
cooperation between two tax support- 
ed organizations are (1) that by pool- 
ing salary funds, a much more highly 
trained and experienced person can 
be secured than either institution 
could afford working separately. (2) 
That the book funds can be conserved 
for much overlapping is avoided and 
a higher standard can be maintained. 

Ida F. Wright. 
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CHILDREN’S BOOK WEEK. 


The sixth annual children’s book 
week was observed throughout the 
state by book exhibits, story hours, 
pantomimes and book talks. 


In some places the story hour was 
taken to the schools and in others spe- 
cial days were assigned for the differ- 
ent schools or different grades to visit 
the library for a story program. 


In Danville and Freeport the chil- 
dren voted on their favorite books. 
Out of a class of seventy boys in Free- 
port Black Arrow received 44 votes, 
Bob Son of Battle 42, Call of the 
Wild 48, Captain Courageous 39, 
Jungle books 44, Treasure Island 53. 


Bloomington public library had a 
special day for boys. Parents were 
invited for one day to see a collection 
of gift books for children exhibited in 
the art room. 


Jacksonville published, with other 
book week publicity, a list of prom- 
inent citizens as sponsors. 


Glen Ellyn library board members 
held a tea in the library for adult 


patrons and the mothers of all the 
children in the village. 


Decatur gave bookmarks and book- 
lists to the children. 


Lincoln Library in Springfield op- 
ened its holiday exhibit the first of 
the week. The books in the exhibit 
will not be circulated until after 


Christmas. New books for circula- 
tion in the children’s department 
were exhibited also and placed in cir- 
culation at the end of the week. 


Kewanee’s exhibit included a dis- 
play of old books, several quaint old 
juveniles among them. 


The Kimbark avenue branch of the 
Chicago public library divided its ex. 
hibit into special groups: Library for 
a girl’s room, library for a boy’s 
room, beautiful books, picture books, 
books for a child’s first library, books 
on story telling, helps for teachers 
and parents, comparative editions, 


The Cairo public library celebrated 
the week by a series of stories at the 
library and in the schools. Two stor. 
ies given in pantomime by kinder- 
garten children were very popu- 
lar with the parents and the children 
and were repeated by request for the 
Woman’s Club. The home lighting 
educational committee ran half-page 
advertisements in the daily papers on 
the contest. Opposite a cut of the 
cover of the home lighting primer was 
a notice that the library could supply 
material on proper home lighting and 
would be glad to help contestants. 

The Evanston public library dis- 
tributed 10,000 copies of its new book- 
list for children. This list was com- 
piled by the children’s book week 
committee composed of representa- 
tives of the home and educational de- 
partment of the Woman’s Club and 
the public library. It contains eighty 
new titles, and over one hundred from 
the lists of previous years. The list 
is arranged according to age groups. 
Prominent men of Evanston, in a 
newspaper interview, named the 
books that had influenced them most 
in their early years. Several of them 
gave Robinson Crusoe as the most 
important book in their early life; 
Cooper’s books were named by two 
men, Black Beauty, Child’s History 
of England, the Rollo books, and In- 
nocents Abroad, were each given first 
place by other men. 
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THE WOMAN’S CLUB AND THE PUBLIC LIBRARY 
IN EVANSTON. 


The Woman’s Club of Evanston 
and the public library held their sev- 
enth annual Library Day at the Wom- 
an’s Club, November 4th. 

The program was a repetition in 
general out line of that of some of the 
other years for it seems best to answer 
recurring inquiries of the public—e. 
g., what are the best of the books of 
the year—what books do you recom- 
mend for children of varying ages— 
is there a continued interest in read- 
ing, notwithstanding the radio, etc., 
and if so how has the public library 
met the need. 

Utilizing the psychological princi- 
ple that to correlate the various types 
of imagery, seeing, feeling and hear- 
ing, gives a three-fold impression, the 
answers to the first and second ques- 
tions were met by an exhibit of rep- 
resentative books of 1924 and of the 
books on the specially prepared chil- 
dren’s Book Week list. 

The books to be exhibited were se- 
lected by the staff—each member 
choosing the special subject and the 
books in the subject for which she 
wished to be responsible and presid- 
ing over the exhibit throughout the 
day, answering inquiries relative to 
them. 


Some three hundred adult and one 
hundred books for children were dis- 
played. The major part of these were 
loaned by the local book stores. This 
courtesy on the part of the dealers 
was much appreciated by the library 
for it did away with the necessity of 
keeping the most popular books out 
of circulation. Throughout the day, 
the dealers were present to take 
orders for the books. 

At the luncheon, Mr. Carl B. 
Roden, librarian of the Chicago pub- 
lic library, gave a wide visioned and 
inspirational talk on adult education. 

The afternoon speakers were Miss 
Ida F. Wright, the librarian, who 
wove some of the outstanding statis- 
ties of the library into a brief account 
of the ‘‘Library’s System of Chain 
Stores,’’ and Miss Fannie Butcher, 
editor of the book page of the Chicago 
Tribune. Miss Butcher told in an in- 
timate, chatty way about some of the 
present day writers, especially as to 
their methods of procedure in writ- 
ing. 

During the evening, the club held 
open house to receive election returns 
and at that time the men who were 
guests of the evening, enjoyed looking 
over the book exhibits. 





ESSAY CONTEST OF THE AMERICAN CHEMICAL SOCIETY. 


Last year in giving the American 
Chemical Society $10,000 to conduct 
an essay contest Mr. and Mrs. Francis 
P. Garvin gave as their reason for so 
doing ‘‘that the youth of our country 
may have an intelligent appreciation 
of the vital relation of the develop- 
ment of chemistry to our national de- 
fense, to the intensification and puri- 
fication of industry and agriculture 
and to the progress of medicine 
through the ‘Age of Chemistry’ 
upon which we have entered.’’ The 
money was given in memory of their 
daughter. 


The contest of 1923-24 proved con- 
clusively the value of the idea. Mr. 
and Mrs. Garvin have again provided 
funds to conduct a contest similar to 
that of last year. 


Six scholarships to Yale University 
or Vassar College with tuition and 
$500 annually for four years will be 
awarded in a national contest for high 
and secondary school students. Only 
prize winners in state and territorial 
contests will be eligible to compete 
in the national contest. 


Six prizes of $20 in gold will be 
awarded for the best essays written 
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by high and secondary school stu- 
dents on each of six designated sub- 
jects in each of the states and the 
District of Columbia and in the extra- 
territorial possessions of the United 
States taken as a unit. Certificates of 
honorable mention for the second best 
essays will be similarly awarded. 


The scope of the contest has been 
widened and a separate competition 
for under-graduate students of uni- 


versities and colleges in the United . 


States has been added. Six prizes of 
$1,000 each have been provided which 
will be awarded to the students of col- 
legiate grade who write the best essays 
on the designated subjects and in ac- 
cordance with the rules of the uni- 
versity and college contest. 


A special knowledge of chemistry 
is not required of entrants, as the pur- 
pose of the contest is to instill gen- 
erally a live interest and appreciation 
of the subject and a realization of its 
importance to our national life. 


The Illinois winners of last year’s 
first prizes are: Suzanne Ruth Chat- 
field of Chicago; George A. Mosteller 
of Oregon; Margaret C. Stanelle of 
Oak Park; Mildred Mae Lierman of 
Bloomington; Daniel Danielson of 
Chicago, and Brunner Becker of La- 
Salle. Second prize winners are: 
Barbara Knapp of Oak Park; George 
Hulla of Chicago; Marvin Lehmkuhl 
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of Oak Park; Marie Elizabeth Cork 
of Aurora; Paul Howard Woelfel of 
Ina and Lester Leutwiler of Urbana, 


Books for the contestants have beep 
sent to all accredited high schools ang 
leading libraries. Librarians in need 
of the books should write to Alexan. 
der Williams, Jr., 85 Beaver St., New 
York City. Any individual may ob. 
tain the set of five reference books 
at the actual cost of printing, $2.50, 
Remittance should accompany the or. 
der. An additional book ‘‘ Chemistry 
in Industry’”’ has been issued whieh 
may be had for $1.00. The Library 
Extension Division will lend the books 
to contestants on request. 


The topics on which contestants in 
both the high and the secondary 
school contest and the university and 
college contest must select subjects 
for their essays are: 

1, The relation of chemistry to 
health and disease. 

2. The relation of chemistry to the 
enrichment of life. 

3. The relation of chemistry to ag- 
riculture or forestry. 

4. The relation of chemistry to na- 
tional defense. 

5. The relation of chemistry to the 
home. 

6. The relation of chemistry to the 
development of an industry or a re- 
source of the United States. 





MORE CAPTIONS. 


‘*How’s Your Game? These Books 


Will Improve It.”’ 


‘*The Way to a Man’s Heart! Cook 
Books Contain the Seeret.’’ 


‘‘Evenings Dull? These 
Will Keep You Interested.’’ 


‘‘Edueate Yourself. Inexpensive 
Editions of the Classies Here.’’ 


‘*Books to Cure the Blues.’’ 


Novels 


‘Longing for Romance and Adven- 
ture? Travel Through Books.”’ 


‘*Books With Happy Endings.”’ 


‘‘Bored? Something Different, in 
Books.’’ 


‘‘A Winter Evening, An Arm-chair 
and a Book—Contentment.’’ 


‘Stimulating Books for the Fagged 
Brain.”’ 


‘‘Books That You Cannot Afford 
to Miss.’’ 


Year-Round Book Selling News. 
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LIBRARY SCHOOL OF THE NEW YORK PUBLIC LIBRARY. 


The second semester of advanced 
lecture courses open to auditors will 
begin on February ninth and the term 
will end the second week in June. 
Anyone planning to take these 
courses will need to arrange for a 
leave of absence from February sev- 
enth to June eighth. 


Courses will be given in the follow- 
ing subjects : 


Advanced Library Administration. 
Advanced Book Selection. 
Art and the Book. 


Children’s Literature. 


Literature of History and Geog- 
raphy. 


School Literary Work. 
Special Library Work. 


A synopsis of the programs is sent 
herewith. 


The course content is planned to 
meet the needs of librarians who wish 


to get in touch with recent develop- 
ments along the many lines of library 
activity. Admission is based on the 
experience and maturity of the appli- 
cant. In general, she should have an 
equipment in knowledge of library 
practice and tools equivalent to that 
possessed by a graduate of a one-year 
library school. 


Detailed outlines will be ready for 
distribution on December lst. Copies 
will be mailed to any library wishing 
more complete information for mem- 
bers of the staff. They will also be 
sent to individual librarians and as- 
sistants who wish for further infor- 
mation. 


Auditors are admitted for full 
courses only. Registration should be 
made as early as possible. Fees are 
at the rate of five dollars per course 
of twelve lectures, payable in ad- 
vance. Persons interested will please 
address the Supervisor of Advanced 
Courses, Miss Alice G. Higgins, 476 
Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 





IN MEMORIAM.* 


DR. EDWIN C. WILEY. 


Men who give their lives for their 
countries in times of war are heroes, 
and men who expend their life en- 
ergies in the promotion of the arts 
and sciences and literature are equal- 
ly heroic in their contributions for 
the betterment of humanity. Such a 
man was Dr. Edwin C. Wiley, late 
librarian of the Peoria publie library. 
His unfaltering efforts to add to the 
literary wealth of the world and to 
inculeate into the minds of Younger 
Peoria the advantages of literature, 
ended with his passing on Monday, 
October 20th. His age was but 52 
years; his achievements those of a 
man many milestones further along 


_ 


the pathway 
travels. 


The life work of Dr. Edwin C. 
Wiley began in his extreme youth. At 
the age of 19 he had received the de- 
gree of Bachelor of Science froin the 
University of Tennessee, and later 
Bachelor of Arts. He served in the 
libraries at Harvard; at the Univers- 
ity of Tennessee; on the faculties of 
Vanderbilt University and the George 
Washington University. Dr. Wiley 
was connected at one time with the 
University of California and did war 
service on the roster of the U. S. 
Naval War College. Coming to 
Peoria three years ago as the first 
trained librarian who ever had charge 


humanity usually 


*Peoria Chamber of Commerce, Bulletin, Nov. 4, 1924. 
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of Peoria’s extensive library, he doub- 
led the interest in that institution 
in a remarkably short time and his 
improvements were so noteworthy as 
to attract attention in national publi- 
cations on libraries. 

Among the contributions to the lit- 
erary world which Dr. Wiley left to 
posterity are ‘‘The Old and New Re- 
naissance’’; ‘‘ Early Presses of Ten- 
nessee’’; ‘‘Libraries in the South’’; 
‘‘Library of Congress Classifications 
System’’ and many articles of library 
history and architecture. He was ed- 
itor of a history of the United States 
and associate editor of ‘‘The Founda- 
tion Library’’ and ‘‘The Great War.’’ 

Engaged in a work of public ad- 
vancement, it was but natural that 
Dr. Wiley affiliate with the Associa- 
tion of Commerce and he became an 
enthusiastic, hard working member of 
this organization shortly after his ar- 
rival in this city. His was a worth 
while life and one for which Peoria 
and the world at large is better for 
his having lived. 

In the short two and a half years 
that Dr. Wiley was librarian of the 
Peoria public library, he was able to 
achieve very definite results. The en- 
tire building was remodeled. The 
reading and reference rooms were 
furnished with open shelves, making 
accessible more than 5,000 volumes, 
including all the classes. All books 
had formerly been shelved in closed 
stacks. 
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A new Library Bureau chargi 
desk was installed ; a periodical room 
was opened on the ground floor ad. 
joining the newspaper room. The di. 
rectors’ room was taken for the libra. 
rian’s office and the office converted 
into a business men’s library. The 
catalog department was moved to 
rooms on the second floor. Other 
rooms on this floor which rarely had 
been used were opened for lecture 
and study purposes. 

These improvements made possible 
much more efficient service and 
gained many new patrons for the 
library. 

Dr. Wiley was greatly beloved by 
his library staff. In the city he made 
many personal friends. He cooper- 
ated with every organized group and 
never refused a request to address a 
elub or organization. 


He was a member of several con- 
mittees in the Illinois Library Asso. 
ciation and was generous with his 
time and intelligent cooperation. In 
the death of Dr. Wiley, not only has 
Peoria lost an efficient librarian, but 
the state association has lost a sym- 
pathetic and progressive member. 





GIFTS. 


Ashland—The late John C. Cheet- 
ham willed $10,000 to purchase a site 
and build a library for the village. 





PERSONALS. 


Miss Katharine Askin, assistant in 
the Paris public library, has been 
granted a leave of absence. 

Mrs. Nell Carpenter, who has been 
an assistant in the Urbana public li- 
brary for six years, has been appoint- 
ed children’s librarian in the library. 

Miss Bernice Davis has been ap- 
pointed assistant in the Urbana pub- 
lic library. 

Mrs. H. R. Fields has resigned her 
position as librarian of the public li- 
brary in Fairfield. 


Mrs. Anne Gilbert, graduate of the 
Carnegie library school in 1923, has 
been appointed librarian at Argo. 
Mrs. Gilbert has a background of 


teaching experience and foreign 
travel in addition to her library train- 
ing. 

Mrs. Mary Hilliard is the newly 
appointed librarian at Warren. Mrs. 
Rhoda Spofford, the former librarian, 
has resigned to live with her daughter 
in Lowell, Indiana. 
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Miss Dorothy McCulloch has re- 
signed her position in the Paris pub- 
lic library to become an assistant in 
the lending department of the South 
Bend Indiana public library. 

Miss Sue Osmotherly has resigned 
the librarianship of the Wilmette 
public library to enter Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

Mrs. Bertha Putney succeeds Miss 
Hanes as librarian at Urbana. Mrs. 
Putney is a graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois library school and has 
had experience in the libraries at the 
University of Illinois and the Uni- 
versity of Missouri. 

Mrs. Nina Dulin Russell will take 
Miss Askin’s place in the Paris public 
library. 

Miss Lila L. Stonemetz succeeds 
Mrs. Fields as librarian at Fairfield. 

Miss Anne Whitmack succeeds Miss 
Osmotherly at Wilmette. She was 
formerly librarian at Argo. 

Miss Wright of Evanston reports 
the following changes in staff there: 
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Miss Gertrude W. Morse, Simmons, 
succeeded Miss Edith C. Moon who 
resigned as children’s librarian of the 
Evanston public library to become di- 
rector of first day instruction, Friends 
Yearly meeting, Philadelphia. 


Miss Morse’s place as assistant chil- 
dren’s librarian was filled by the ap- 
pointment of Miss Sonja Wennerblad, 
Wisconsin and Cleveland. 


Miss Helen Watson, branch libra- 
rian, was transferred to the Boldwood 
Intermediate school library, employed 
jointly by school and library boards. 
Miss Hilda Mason (Pittsburgh) was 
appointed branch librarian. 


Miss Florence Davison, assistant 
Butzel branch, Detroit public library, 
was appointed loan and librarian’s 
assistant and Miss Edith Archias, Se- 
dalia, Mo., as general assistant to fill 
the vacancies created by the resigna- 
tions of Miss Dorothy Wooster and 
Mrs. Katherine Wahrenbrock. 





LIBRARY NOTES. 


Abingdon—The children’s depart- 
ment has been moved from the main 
floor to a freshly decorated room in 
the basement. The assistant libra- 
rian, Mrs. Merle Gallup, will be in 
charge of the department every after- 
noon. The library has more than 400 
regular juvenile patrons. 

The reference room has been moved 
from the quarters it has outgrown to 
the east wing, formerly the children’s 
room. 


Augusta—The library has been 
moved from very crowded space into 
four small rooms, for which new 
shelving, tables, chairs and a loan 
desk have been purchased. The new 
quarters provide for a reading and 
reference room, a children’s room, a 
room for loan and magazines and a 
store room. 


Benton—The new public library 
was opened August 15. The library 


contains 2247 volumes. It is a care- 


fully selected, well balanced collec- 
tion, all new, quite free from the us- 
ual type of donations with which the 
greater number of small libraries be- 
gin their work. 

The library is open every day from 
12 :00-9 :00. Miss Helen Dixon is the 
librarian. 


Centralia—October 27 was the 
fiftieth anniversary of the opening of 
the Centralia library. The celebra- 
tion of the event covered two days. 
On the first evening Lorado Taft lec- 
tured. The following afternoon a 
program was given in the library 
park. Two library pageants were giv- 
en, one by the high school, the other 
by the grade school children. The 
second part of the afternoon’s pro- 
gram was the ceremony of planting a 
memorial oak by the library board. 

The library had an interesting dis- 
play of old pictures, paintings and 
other material of local interest includ- 
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ing historical relics. The rooms were 
decorated with smilax and autumn 
leaves. 

The early history of the library 
reads like the story of the other libra- 
ries which date back to the sixties 
and seventies. The struggle of a few 
public spirited citizens to provide 
reading for the community when 
books for popular reading were 
scarce. In 1901 a Carnegie grant of 
$15,000 was procured, a site was fur- 
nished by the city, and the pledge of 
$2,000 a year from the city for main- 
tenance. In the twenty-two years 
since the opening of the Carnegie 
building the number of volumes in the 
library has grown from about 3,000 
to more than 8,000. 

Miss Celia Miles was presented with 
a gold piece at the close of first eve- 
ning’s entertainment, in appreciation 
of her 27 years of conscientious ser- 
vice. 

Champaign—‘‘One of the leading 
department stores in Champaign is 
conducting a school of salesmanship 
for its employees. Two or three hours 


each week are given the girls on store 
time to attend these classes which are 
held in the store and are in charge 


of a regular teacher. By way of ex- 
periment the public library has placed 
about sixty books in the class room 
hoping to interest the girls in some- 
thing besides movies, parties and 
’ dates. The collection consists of a 
few books on salesmanship, a few on 
textiles and materials, some interest- 
ing biographies and some fiction. As 
a few of the girls bring their lunches, 
the idea was to have the books close 
at hand so that they might browse 
about among them during their noon 
hour, and then naturally spread the 
gospel to their co-workers. The books 
are also loaned for home use. While 
the results have not yet been phenom- 
enal, the library feels that the experi- 
ment has paid in a small way.”’ 
Ethel G. Kratz. 


Collinsville—The last annual re- 
port gives a circulation of 12,188. 
360 new borrowers were registered. 
407 volumes, including the new Inter- 
national encyclopedia, were added to 
the book collection. 
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The library was opened eight years 
ago, with 147 volumes and 26 bor. 
rowers. 

The library is open every day from 
2:00-5:00, and has telephone service, 

Jacksonville—Mr. George Steele 
Seymour of Chicago lectured at the 
library in September on ‘‘ Literature 
Versus Reading Matter.’’ Mr. Sey- 
mour exhibited interesting items from 
his book collection, containing valua- 
ble autographs. The lecture was giy- 
en under the auspices of the Jackson. 
ville Cirele of the Order of Bookfel- 
lows. 


Lake Forest—The library has ex- 
tended its service by increasing its 
hours of opening from 46 to 60. The 
present hours are 9:00-12:00, 1:00- 
6:00 and 7 :00-9 :00. Since September 
there has been a regular attendant 
in the children’s department which 
has been opened in the room back of 
the main library. The children’s de- 
partment is open school days from 
3 :00-6 :00 and all day Saturdays. 

Lawrenceville—The library has 
added two hours each morning to its 
former hours of opening. The sched- 
ule is now: 10:00-12:00 and 2:00- 
9:00. Mrs. R. L. Irwin has been ap- 
pointed assistant to Miss Lois High- 
smith. 

Libertyville—Miss Blanche Mitch- 
ell, librarian, writes of her work with 
the rural schools of the township: 
‘‘We prepared lists of books for each 
grade, including the books on the IIli- 
nois Pupils’ Reading Circle list for 
the year, and wrote personal letters to 
each teacher in the township inviting 
them in. We tried to show them we 
were interested in their problems, and 
that we were glad to serve them. We 
asked their cooperation in encourag- 
ing their pupils to better reading, as 
we felt that through the children we 
could best reach the parents. One 
Saturday we had a round table at the 
library at which the county superin- 
tendent was also present.”’ 

Mattoon—A new Library Bureau 
charging desk has been installed 
the public library. 

Mt. Carmel—This library has es- 
tablished an interesting and valuable 
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precedent by procuring a sum of 
money from the county commissioners 
to pay for the use of the library by 
school children outside the city limits. 

Several libraries have secured aid 
in the form of books bought with 
school funds for school use and placed 
in the library. It serves very much 
the same purpose, of course, but 
money appropriated for the purpose 
is a more tangible recognition of the 
library’s service, and is a further 
step toward enlarging the taxing unit 
for the library. 

A year ago Mrs. Foster, librarian, 
received $200 from the county. This 
year the sum appropriated was $300. 

Palatine—The public library has 
just completed its first year of service. 
It was opened with 400 books and now 
has 1200 volumes. The circulation 
for the year was 7002. 


Paris—The public library ob- 


served its 20th anniversary by a pro- 
gram and a reception by the library 
board and staff and the Edgar county 
historical society. 

The Hallowe’en party and story 


hour held at the library for the chil- 
dren October 31 was largely attended. 
The children came in costume, and 
played on the lawn until time for the 
stories. 

Rockford—Miss Hubbell writes 
concerning improvements in the build- 
ing: ‘‘During the past summer the 
Rockford public library has made 
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several alterations in the interior of 
the building, which will make possi- 
ble an enlarged service to the city. 

‘‘A third floor has been added to 
the book stack and new floor cases 
placed in the north end of the deliv- 
ery room, thereby increasing the book 
capacity fifty percent. The fiction 
has been moved to the new cases and 
the stack opened to the use of the 
public. 

‘*The desk has been moved to the 
center of the delivery room and en- 
larged to form a modern hollow 
square desk, with adequate work 
space. 

‘“‘The catalog room was enlarged 
by the removal of a partition, and 
two large rooms in the basement were 
fitted up for the repair department 
and school libraries. 

‘“‘These are the most important 
changes in a plan of improvements 
which will be completed next year.”’ 

Warren County—An exhibit was 
arranged for the Fall Festival held in 
Monmouth. There were picture pos- 
ters and decorated posters with book- 
lists. The lettering was done by two 
college students and an art student 
who was in Monmouth at the time. 
Quotations and captions were selec- 
ted from publicity material by the 
American Library Association. Miss 
Millen reports new borrowers and 
increased interest resulting from the 
exhibit. 





MR. H. J. WALLINGFORD. 


The city of Evanston and the pub- 
lie library in particular has sustained 
avery great loss in the death of Mr. 
H. J. Wallingford, who for eighteen 
years had been a member of the board 
of directors. 

As chairman of the management 
committee he gave his personal atten- 
tion to details both great and small, 


always giving the library the benefit 
of his wide business experience and 
judgment. 

Especially as one who took a per- 
sonal interest in the all around inter- 
ests of the library and in the welfare 
of each member of the staff, Mr. Wall- 
ingford, the friend and counsellor 
will be missed. 





BOOKS ON INTERNATIONAL QUESTIONS. 


Books listed below have been added 
to the Extension Division’s Interna- 
tional Mind Aleove. These books are 
the gift of the Carnegie Endowment. 

Burns, C. D. Short history of in- 
ternational intercourse. Oxford, n.d. 


Miller, William. History of the 
Greek people (1821-1921). Dutton,n.d. 
Ransome, Arthur. ‘‘Racundra’s’’ 
first cruise. Heubsch, 1923. 

Ruhl, Arthur. New Masters of the 
Baltic. Dutton, c1921. 
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PAPERS AND PROCEEDINGS. 


The twenty-eighth annual meeting 
of the Illinois Library Association was 
called to order by the president, Miss 
Adah F. Whitcomb, in the reading 
room of the public library of Bloom- 
ington, Illinois. 

There were about one hundred fifty 
present at this first meeting. The 
afternoon had been set aside for the 
hearing of reports. 

The secretary, Miss Nellie E. Par- 
ham, reported meetings at Christmas, 
and at Saratoga, where the program 
was discussed and a general outline 
made, though the greater part of the 
program work had been planned by 
the president. 

Miss Whitcomb said that the A. L. 
A. educational committee had asked 
that a committee be appointed from 
this association. 

The nominating committee reported 
the following names as officers for the 
coming year. 

For President: Geo. B. Utley, Li- 
brarian Newberry Library, Chicago. 

First Vice-President: Mrs. Rena 
M. Barrickman, Librarian, Joliet, Ill. 

Second Vice-President: Miss Adah 
Patton, University of Illinois Library. 

Secretary: Miss Nellie Parham, 
Librarian Public Library, Blooming- 
ton. 

Treasurer: Miss Fanny R. Jackson, 
Librarian, Western [Illinois State 
Teachers College, Macomb, Illinois. 


Josie B. HoucHEns, 
Chairman. 

Minnie A. Dm. 

Lucy P. WILLIAMs. 


Mr. Schenck of the Chicago Uni- 
versity was asked to give the report 
on incorporation. Mr. Schenck not 
being in the room, the report was left 
until a later meeting. 


Miss Price, superintendent of the 
Library Extension Division, reported 
fifteen conferences during the year, 
all of them beneficial. The report for 
conferences for the last five years had 
been as follows: 


Libraries 
Libra- Direc- Vis- rep- 
rians. tors. itors. resented. Tota), 


115 43 143 98] 
217 61 147 36) 
291 21 204 459 
1923.. 197 65 27 106 299 


1924+. 284 42 179 456 


+ Joint conferences held with Kentu 
Paducah, 1921, and in Cairo, 1924. chy, 

*Two joint conferences in Danville and 
Davenport with Indiana and Iowa. 


The small attendance in 1923 had 
been due to the extreme weather dur. 
ing the month of the conferences, 


Mr. Teal, of the Cicero public li. 
brary, chairman of the membership 
committee had done most of his work 
on the train coming down and had 
secured a number of new names and 
announced his intention of putting 
in good work during this Associa- 
tion. 


The legislative committee gave the 
following report: 


Report of the Legislative Committee. 
To the Illinois Library Association: 
Your committee on Library Legis. 
lation begs to submit the following 
report, Oct. 1923-Oct. 23, 1924. 

Since the General Assembly has 
not been in session no new legislation 
has been passed. 

The following subjects have been 
discussed in committee with the de- 
cision to pass on to the new commit- 
tee, with your approval, these recom- 
mendations : 


Year. 


1919.. 
1920.. 
1921f. 
1922* . 


Library Tax Rate—To keep a strict 
watch over all bills introduced into 
the Legislature, that in any way may 
have a bearing on libraries. Not only 
bills amending the tax laws but bills 
relating to cities, townships and 
counties that may affect the progress 
of libraries in such communities. 


Defacing and Mutilation of Li- 
brary Books—<At present the library 
law provides that cities may pass 
special ordinances formulating pen- 
alties for the defacement of books. 
No provision is made for township or 
county libraries nor for endowed or 
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college libraries. Your committee 
recommends that an amendment be 
made to the criminal code of the 
state, such an amendment to be made 
to apply to all libraries. 


County Library Law—It is recom- 
mended that an amendment be pre- 
pared to the county library law by 
which provision may be made to pay 
back to existing libraries their pro- 
portion of the county library fund 
appropriated by the county board of 
supervisors or county commissioners. 
Such an amendment would tend to 
make it easier to establish county 
libraries, as city libraries could then 
continue to operate as they have been 
doing and not be obligated to pay two 
library taxes. 


Owing to the uniform tax clause 
in the constitution of the state of 
Illinois, if a county library is estab- 
lished, entire county must pay the 
tax. 


School Library Supervisor—It is 
reommended that the new commit- 
tee again consider the feasibility of 
introducing a bill to provide for a 
supervisor of school libraries, in or- 
der that any favor toward the bill in 
the last legislature may not be lost. 


Pension or Retirement and Certifi- 
cation of Librarians—It is recom- 
mended that the Association and the 
new committee keep these measures 
in mind and watch for an opportun- 
ity for their advancement. 


These recommendations are re- 
spectfully submitted and signed by 


Chairman, ANNA May Price 
Lucy Winson ERREtTT 
P. L. Wrinpsor 
Errie A. LANSDEN 
Miss Price moved the adoption of 
the report. The motion was seconded 
and carried. 
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Report of the Treasurer. 


Miss Fanny Jackson, treasurer, sub- 
mitted the following report: 


Cash on hand Sept. 
26, 1923 
Membership dues... 432.10 


Total receipts $803 . 92 


Disbursements. 
$216.25 
127.57 
68 .87 


Annual meeting 

Printing and postage 
Expense to district meetings 
A. L. A. chapter dues 


Total disbursements 


Balance on hand Oct. 21, 


The state awards for the year went 
to Mrs. Flora B. Winger, of Aledo, 
and Miss Gertrude Moller of Mount 
Vernon, Illinois. Mrs. Winger not 
being able to be present, had sent 
Miss Baker in her stead. 


After receipt of these reports, Miss 
Whitcomb announced that the names 
presented by the nominating com- 
mittee would be posted and if there 
were further nominations. there 
would be an opportunity to have 
them listed. 


Also, that the auditing committee 
would be Mr. Levin, Miss Jessie 
Reed and Miss Skogh. 


The committee on resolutions, Miss 
Ahern, Mrs. Evans and Miss Hub- 
bell. 


The meeting was adjourned for a 
most delightful musicale and tea 
held at the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
Spencer Ewing. 
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SECOND GENERAL SESSION. 


Tuesday evening Dallas Lore 
Sharp spoke on Education, the abil- 
ity to read. He emphasized the im- 
portance of reading not too many 
books, nor too fast, the ownership 
of books and the value of reading 
aloud. He criticised the methods of 
teaching English in schools and col- 
leges, and said that the solution of 
the problem lay with librarians since 


the schools have failed to instill into 
people generally a real love of books 
and the ability to read for cultura] 
ends. 


A reception followed the meeting, 
held in the room where the exhibits 
were shown, and with refreshment 
and pleasant intercourse, the com. 
pany had an enjoyable hour. 





THIRD GENERAL SESSION. 


Wednesday morning session 
opened with a talk by Miss Edith 
Rockwood, representative of the Illi- 
nois League of Women Voters. Miss 
Rockwood spoke as follows: 


‘Madam Chairman and Illinois Li- 
brarians: It is like carrying coals 
to Neweastle to talk about citizen- 
ship to librarians. I will take no 
time in trying to inspire a group 
which most thoroughly understands 
what citizenship means. We are very 
glad to have the opportunity to tell 
you of the service which the Illinois 
League of Women Voters is endeav- 
oring to render to women of the state 
and ask your cooperation. Of course 
we have it. We depend upon libra- 
rians throughout the state constant- 
ly to bring material before Women’s 
clubs and also provide special mate- 
rial that will interest them. 


As you know Illinois is part of the 
national league whose purpose is the 
education of women for citizenship. 
We believe that suffrage having been 
extended as far as possible, what we 
need to do is to improve the quality 
of suffrage. 


One of our league presidents had 
a boy who had a good deal of me- 


chanical ability. He asked a good 
many questions that his mother 
couldn’t answer and finally he said, 
‘‘There are a lot of things you don’t 
know, mother.’’ She had to admit 
that this was the truth. ‘‘ Yes, there 


? 


are,’’ she replied, ‘‘but you know 
there is such a thing as filling your 
mind so full of details that you have 
no room left for ideas.’’ He thought 
it over and finally said, ‘‘ Yes, that 
is true. You need the ideas of course 
but you have to have the facts to 
put them over.’’ So we are doing our 
best to give the women of Illinois the 
facts which they need for future gov- 
ernment. 

There are four things upon which 
we mainly depend. For the back- 
ground work, we use these two books 
—Dodd’s ‘‘Government in Illinois,” 
published in 1922 and which is the 
most up to date and best descrip- 
tion of our Tllinois government, and 
the ‘‘Tllinois Voters Handbook.” 
This book sells for 25e and is pub- 
lished by the Champaign County 
League of Women Voters. It is by 
Mrs. Belle Goodwin of Champaign, 
and is used a great deal throughout 
the state. It has material of elee- 
tion laws and general description of 
our government. 

For current information we have 
two periodicals, which give particu- 
larly the things we need. These are 
especiallv designed for our purposes. 
One is ‘‘The Woman Citizen,’’ which 
is published in New York. The sub- 
scription to individuals is $2.00 a 
year. It gives a very brief summary 
of the news, national, international, 
a summary of the situation in Wash- 
ington and information about national 
women’s organizations. It has articles 
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on the national campaign and also 
national questions. 


Our own bulletin of ‘‘Illinois 
League of Women Voters’’ which 
you are familiar with because we 
send it to all of you, I hope you 
fnd very useful. As I go through 
the state I often find the bulletin 
out where it is easy to be seen. In 
one library I wanted to look up 
something. I knew I could find it 
in our bulletin and that librarian 
eouldn’t find the June issue of our 
bulletin. 


We are putting in this bulletin in- 
formation which we find women of 
Illinois need, not available in other 
places. It gives current information 
as to what is being done in legisla- 
tion. For instance we printed in our 
bulletin the vote of the general as- 
sembly on fifteen measures. We also 
printed by counties in 1920 the vote 
of men and women for president. 
We are putting in material of that 
type because we know it is not avail- 
able in other places. We hope you 
will make full use of this and give 
us your suggestions as to what we 
may put in it to make it more useful. 


Then we have a pamphlet of ac- 
eumulating material. You will find 
I think on the chairs over here on 
your right some of these publication 
lists of the National League of Wom- 
en Voters. The program of the Na- 
tional League of Women Voters 
which was adopted in its convention 
last April in Buffalo covers several 
subjects—efficiency in government, 
international cooperation to prevent 
war, education, child labor, women 
in industry, the civil status of women 
and back of each program is this 
pamphlet of material which has been 
secured by our national board and 
printed for use of women. 


Here is a book on the ‘‘Outline of 
Government of the United States.’’ 
There is a companion book on ‘‘ Party 
Polities and People,’’? which is quite 
brief and readable to be used by 
those who are not ready for more 
elaborate articles and books. 
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I have a few samples here of the 
pamphlets which are gotten out by 
our committees. ‘‘ Women in Indus- 
try.’’ We have pamphlets dealing 
with this subject. ‘‘A job and the 
worker,’’ and ‘‘Minimum Wage.’’ 
These pamphlets supplement such 
material as comes from the national 
bureau. On our living cost commit- 
tee we have some pamphlets which 
are particularly useful because it is 
difficult to get this material in pam- 
phlet form. ‘‘Packers and the Pub- 
liec,’’ ‘‘ Living Cost in Agriculture.’’ 
Our committee on ‘‘Civil Status of 
Women’’ will publish very shortly 
a book on ‘‘Jury Service of Women 
Throughout the United States.’’ 
There is also a little pamphlet on 
the ‘‘Economiec Status of Married 
Women.’’ 


The committee on International 
Cooperation to Prevent War has pre- 
pared a series of pamphlets giving 
a description of the main institutions 
which are involved in our interna- 
tional situations—The League of Na- 
tions, Monroe Doctrine, ete., all in 
simple form. 


The National League also has ad- 
ditional material which is available 
in the list of publications which we 
gave you. Just at present we, along 
with other organizations, are work- 
ing on the future campaign. We as 
well as you are getting many calls 
on getting out the vote. You proba- 
bly have noticed the map which we 
have for Illinois showing the per- 
centages in each county in 1920. In 
this bulletin we have published in- 
formation about the national parties 
and their platforms, our candidates, 
the state tickets and also candidates 
for United States senator and our 
congressmen, and some _ material 
about the legislature. Here again 
we have put this in our bulletin be- 
cause it is not available in other 
places. 


We have a good deal of material 
in this form which we use for pur- 
poses of meetings where they are 
getting out the vote, getting women 
organized for the purpose of getting 
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out the vote and much of this is in 
leaflet form. We shall be glad to 
have you refer to us for requests 
for such material, because all the 
time we have fresh material which 
we can’t send until we are sure peo- 
ple want it. We will be glad to sup- 
plement the standard material you 
have in your library. 


Here is a leaflet on ‘‘The Game 
of Getting Out the Vote.’’ Here is 
a chart showing how executive offices 
of Illinois are related to home life, 
how they come down to actual living 
conditions. 


Then another phase of our work 
besides this general distribution of 
the material is the organization of 
citizenship schools either in our own 
leagues in different parts of the state 
or in cooperation with universities, 
colleges and other normal schools. 
We hold a good many such schools. 
Right now citizenship schools are 
being held for a day, two days, or 
three days in the different colleges. 
When you find in your community 
those interested in having citizenship 
schools or citizenship courses, we 
will be glad to help you provide the 
material for such courses. We also 
would be glad to suggest programs 
and suggest subjects which they 
want to take up and material which 
goes with them which might be avail- 
able. 


We have a folder with material as 
to how to hold these schools. 


We find as we go on here in IIli- 
nois, a greatly increasing interest in 
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women. We won’t know tlie exact 
percent of women voting this time 
because we don’t have separate bal. 
lots but we are watching to see jf 
the whole vote is increasing. That 
is the first item which comes before 
us. 


We have the coming session of 
Congress and legislature and we find 
increasing demand for _ material 
about legislation. We answer a great 
many letters of those who want to 
know the situation up to date. We 
are glad to answer such letters of 
inquiry. 


We refer a great many questions 
that come to us to the Chicago Public 
Library and also to the Extension 
Division of the Library Commission 
where there is an abundance of ma- 
terial and more time. 


We have a program in Illinois not 
yet completed. <A joint legislative 
committee of the Women’s state or- 
ganization have planned on _ two 
events in addition to their work dur. 
ing the session. One is going to 
Springfield to see—we hope to see— 
our four women legislators and see- 
ond to have a representative at the 
forum which is to be held in Chicago, 
We will be glad to have you give 
these and help get greater interest 
in what is being done by our State 
Legislature and Congress. 


The remainder of the morning fol- 
lowing Miss Rockwood’s talk was 
devoted to the sectional meetings. 
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CHILDREN’S SECTION. 


(Chairman, Jessie Van Cleve, American Library Association, Booklist Office.) 


The children’s section met in the 
children’s room of the public library 
at 9:30. Miss Jessie G. Van Cleve 
was in charge. 


In opening the session, Miss Van 
Cleve said there would be a brief 
discussion of some of the problems 
of choosing from each year’s output 
of children’s books, those titles which 
not only foster and add to the child’s 
enjoyment in reading but in some 
way measure up to the standards the 
older books have established for 
themselves. 


About twenty books of the past 
year will be reviewed. The excell- 
ence of certain new editions of old 
favorites will be emphasized and 
some outstanding series mentioned. 


To illustrate her talk, Miss Van 
Cleve had on hand books which were 
passed among the librarians for ex- 
amination. 


Before taking up the considera- 
tion of these books you should de- 
cide whether you want to duplicate 
year after year your purchases ; wheth- 
er they should become a permanent 
part of your collection. It is not 
necessary to give the standards of 
book selection. You all know the 


outstanding requisites. The Booklist 
will help you more than any other 
agency. It is done by many people 
and the plus and minus signs marked 
opposite a book title determine 
whether the book will be chosen and 
put in the Booklist. After a title 
has been selected a descriptive note 
of fifty words or less is written. 


Among the books we consider this 
morning there are a few new titles 
that deserve mention as they cer- 
tainly measure up to other books on 
the Booklist. I wish to mention two 
books which might not be classed 
as children’s books but which will 
be very helpful in any library. These 
are Walter Barnes ‘‘The Children’s 
Poets,’’ which discusses poets who 
have written for children and ana- 
lyzes and compares one poet’s works 
with another. This is published by 
the World Book Company for $1.80. 


Another admirable book more es- 
pecially for the use of librarians, 
teachers and elub workers is W. A. 
Bone’s ‘‘Children’s Stories and How 
to Tell Them.’’ It has a splendid 
bibliography and raises story telling 
to a real art. Even a small library 
could use this book to advantage. 


The following children’s books received especial mention: 


Bennett, Mrs. Ethel. 


Camp Ken Jockety. 
A good wholesome camp story for girls. 
Borland, H. G. Rocky Mountain Tipi Tales. 
These are stories told by an Indian to the author when he was a boy. 


Houghton..... a achaleiaaa ea ace ceuee ea aoe $ 1.75 


The sort of a book that it is hard to find. 


ree 1.75 


They 


contain a good deal of humor and furnish material for the story teller. 


Brown, E. A. Robin Hollow. Lothrop 


Not a story for little girls but for the older girls. 


Gordons.” 


a happy story. 
Charskaya, L. A. Little Princess Nina. 


In this book the little girl tells the story herself. 


adventure which reads true. 


De la Mare, W. J. Come Hither. 
Is a choice anthology. 


Falls, C. B. A. B. C. Book. Doubleday 
Is an outstanding book in its class. 


Knopf 


It is the story of a girl whose brother is a journalist who is ill. 
all go up on a farm in Vermont and there straighten out their difficulties. 


The whole story is in pictures. 


It is reminiscent of the “Four 
They 
It is 


It is a story of hair-raising 


It emphasizes the Russian atmosphere. 


Poems selected mostly from English poets. 


Hidden parts 


in the picture hint at a story and the pictures show action. 


Greene, A. B. Greylight. Century 


Is a lovely little story of a Shetland pony. 


It is built on a real knowledge and love 


of animals, is not sentimental and will appeal both to the country and city child. 
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Hall, A. N. Home-Made Games and Game Equipment. Lothrop 
Is a first class book of its kind. Tells how to play these games; 
a tournament, is useful for Girl Scouts and Boy Scouts. 
Hawes, C. B. The Dark Frigate. 2.00 
} Is a good tale of adventure for older 
boys and girls written in beautiful English. 
Lewis, Janet. The Friendly Adventures of Ollie Ostrich. Doubleday 1.00 
Is a story that little children will enjoy. Ollie was a little wooden ostrich with 
a solid mahogany tail, who wandered out into the world and met real animals, 
The story is located near Lake Superior and has charm of atmosphere. 
Martineau des Chesnez, Eliz. Lady Green Satin. Macmillan 2.00 
Is a delightful story of great heroism which has become immensely popular. 
Masefield, John. Jim Davis. Stokes 
Makes a fine gift book and is a story that boys like. 


Murphy, M. K. A Beginner’s Guide to the Stars. Putnam 
Has good charts, no legends or stories but a straight guide book of the Heavens, 
Nordoff, Chas. The Pearl Lagoon. Atlantic 2.00 
Is a book that should not be limited to the children’s room. The author knows 
the South Seas and has ability to recreate and pack full of information. The 
book will have wide popularity. 
Rihbany, A. M. The Christ Story for Boys and Girls. Houghton 
Gives the manners and customs of the people who live almost as simply as 
years ago in the times of Christ. Teachers in Sunday School should gain much 
help from it. 
Roberts, C. G. D. They Who Walk in the Wilds. Macmillan 
Contains good stories which one could read aloud. 
Smith, N. A. Children of the Lighthouse. Houghton 
Is a nice jolly little new story of a boy and girl whose father is the keeper of 
the lighthouse of San Francisco. 
Tappan, E. M. Ella. Houghton 
Is a book for girls from ten to twelve; the story of a little girl whose mother 
teaches in an academy in Boston years ago. It is a plea for old fashioned 
education as against the new freedom. 


Untermeyer, Louis. This Singing World. Harcourt 
Is a selection of poems written during the last 75 years. 
and supplements the old anthologists. 


White. E. 0. Tony. Houghton 
Is a story of Tony and his twin sister who live in the suburb of Boston and go 
to the seashore in summer. 


Hutchinson & Hodgkins. Atlantic Treasury of Childhood Stories. Atl. Pub. Co.3.50 

Is a representative collection of folk tales, fairy tales and realistic tales from 
different countries. This was recommended to mothers. 

Attention was called to the long four new editions due very largely to the efforts 
of Miss Jordan of Boston who acted as chairman of the committee that worked 
to this end. 

Attention is called to the Harper reprints selling at from 75c to $1.00 and the 
Louis Rhead illustrated editions at $1.75, splendid books for constant use in 
the library. 

The Houghton-Mifflin Riverside Bookshelf, The George W. Jacob Washington 
Square classics at $1.50 are good. The Little, Brown & Company Beacon Hill 
Bookshelf and the Macmillan Company’s Children Classics and their Little 
Library which has charming illustrations by Marguerite Davis. These may be 
recommended for purchase in the home. 

Rand-McNally & Co. publish the Windermere series at $2.00 and Charles Scrib- 
ner’s have the Illustrated Classics at 2.50, 


In the discussion that followed Mr. How best to observe Children’s 


how to stage 


Includes modern poets 


Sharp’s statement that the child un- 
derstands all books but children’s 
books was questioned. It was sug- 
gested that the child who makes an 
acquaintance with other lives and 
other lands through little stories will 
go on to a wider knowledge of these 
through older books. 


Book Week was considered. Coop- 
eration with book stories was advo- 
cated and librarians were urged to 
take advantage of these dates to 
bring to the public a wider knowl- 
edge of the work that is being done 
for children and the attractive books 
that are being published for them. 
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SUPPLEMENT TO ILLINOIS LIBRARIES 


LIBRARY DIRECTORS’ SECTION. 


(Chairman, Dr. Carl E. Black, Jacksonville; Acting Chairman, W. F. Hardy, Decatur.) 


A conflict in dates of the meeting 
of the American Medical Association 
in New York prevented Dr. Black 
from attending and presiding at the 
Library Directors’ Session. Mr. W. 
F. Hardy, President of the Library 
Board of Decatur public library, gra- 
ciously consented to act as chairman. 


Miss Wadsworth who was to have 
discussed the special functions of 
women on library boards was too ill 
to attend the meeting. Mrs. Haven- 
pill, Jacksonville, started the dis- 
eussion by saying that perhaps the 
best work of women on boards was 
to help to plan and carry out the 
program for Book Week. They were 
also more interested in all of the 
work of the Children’s Department. 
Again, women were relied upon to 
make up the quorum, since they were 
more faithful in attending board 
meetings. 


Mr. W. F. Hardy in introducing 
the topic, What are the Functions 
of a Library Board, said that he 
had been a member of the library 
board in Decatur for many years 
and that he was growing to think 
there was less and less use for trus- 
tees, beyond securing the appropria- 
tion for the library; that in Decatur 
they depended upon their librarian 
to carry on the work. 


Mrs. Arne Oldberg, Evanston, said 
she thought library directors had a 
very important function—that of 
keeping before the public the ideals 
of the organization. The trouble 
with the world was that it was ignor- 
ant of what the library was trying 
to do. The library directors can 
bring about the contact with the 
public, in other words, make a public 
for the library. 


In Evanston they were doing it 
through their Woman’s Club. Each 
year they observed a Library Day. 
A different department had charge 
of the day each year. It had now 
become so popular that a schedule 
had to be outlined making the de- 


partments rotate in order that each 
might have an opportunity to have 
charge of the day. The program 
consists more or less of the nature 
of a party with a luncheon, toasts 
and addresses. They often have a 
noted speaker on some educational 
topic. The Woman’s Club also has 
its committees which cooperate with 
the library in Book Week. They 
have so interested their book dealers 
that they furnish the books for the 
finest kind of an exhibit of children’s 
books and pay for the printing of 
the lists. 

The exhibits are placed in the li- 
brary and the lists distributed to 
children, parents, teachers and 
friends. The book dealers have 
found that it was a good business 
proposition for them. They are now 
selling a much better class of books. 

Mrs. Oldberg called attention to 
the fact that there were present sev- 
eral directors of small libraries, who 
had some very definite problems. 

Mr. Mason, president of the Ogles- 
by library board said that their li- 
brary had about 2,500 volumes and 
a circulation of 2,000 volumes per 
month. There were 1,000 children 
in the grade schools. 700 were reg- 
istered borrowers of the library and 
regular readers. His problem was 
how to replace the books that wore 
out. 

Mrs. Young of Cisco told how they 
had so nearly lost their township li- 
brary at the end of the first year. 
They had had little money, few 
books and had therefore been unable 
to give adequate service. A part of 
the township was cut off from the 
town of Cisco by a creek. No sta- 
tion had been opened in that part of 
the township. Few people living 
there had made use of the library. 
These people cireulated a_ petition 
and ealled an election to vote down 
the library tax. It was only through 
the efforts of the library directors 
and other friends that the election 
was defeated and the library tax 
maintained. 
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Mrs. Mae Mitchell, president of 
the Woman’s Club, Gridley, spoke 
of the efforts of their club to estab- 
lish a library. They have secured 
quite a collection of books, some 
through donations, others by pur- 
chase. It was opened to the public 
three afternoons each week. 


Mrs. McKinney, of Bloomington, 
said that the club women of the 17th 
district, comprising five counties, 
were asking all clubs to establish 
libraries on a tax basis. 


Miss Price, superintendent of Li- 
brary Extension Division, recom- 
mended that all club women and es- 
pecially the Gridley club, work for 
county libraries. There have been 
fifty years of establishing too many 
libraries through the philanthropy 
of clubs in Illinois. They have noth- 
ing to support them but a small 
membership fee and a meager sub- 
scription list. Most of the libraries 
have come into existence this way. 
Others have been established in vil- 
lages, cities and even townships with 
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a tax income so small that there can 
be nothing more than a starving ex. 
istence. Seven such libraries have 
been established this last year by 
the club women of the state. Only 
one out of the seven will have an 
annual income of $1000 or more. 
How can any library with such lim. 
ited means do constructive work? 
It will take fifty years more to out. 
live the tradition that has been 
made. Libraries must have adequate 
incomes if they are to acquire useful 
book collections and trained service 
if these books are to circulate prop. 
erly. The county library plan seems 
the best under our present laws. 
With the exception of Cook County, 
the county library law as it now 
stands can be made to work in every 
county. 


Miss Ahern said that the library 
was an educational institution. Edu- 
cation meant learning to live in har- 
mony. The special function of the 
library was the social one which 
mothers the community. 





CAN A TRAINED LIBRARIAN BE MADE TO PAY. 
(By John Griffith Ames, Trustee, Public Library, Jacksonville, Illinois.) 


There are certain self-evident 
propositions in this world which, be- 
cause they are self-evident, are very 
difficult to prove. I fear that this 
may be one of them. Since an affirm- 
ative answer to the question is, or 
ought to be, self-evident, I also fear 
that any remarks I may have to 
make in trying to answer it will be 
trite and stale to a group such as 
this. Nevertheless, I shall try to 
answer it. 


From the ordinary man in the 


street, I venture to assert, the 
broader question—Does a public li- 
brary pay ’—would elicit a negative 
answer, and chiefly because of his 
ignorance. At the same time, from 
certain perhaps educated, yet unin- 
formed citizens of our communities, 
would come the same negative reply, 
and for the same reason, ignorance, 
though of a different origin. 


If this be true, as I believe it to 
be, I fear that the same negative 
answer to our question—Does a well- 
trained librarian pay?—will be 
forthcoming not only from the un- 
educated man in the street, and from 
the uninformed man of leisure, but 
also from the general taxpayer; and 
his answer in the negative will be 
due to much the same reason—ignor- 
ance, although perhaps it would be 
better expressed by ‘‘thoughtless- 
ness.’” 


Now, it is within the ability of a 
well-trained and experienced librar- 
ian to dispel this ‘‘thoughtlessness”’ 
on the part of the general public in 
regard to libraries. As I see the 
situation, this is one of the most 
valuable contributions which a 
librarian can make to any com- 
munity, and therein it must be evi- 
dent that he or she can be made to 
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pay, or rather, will pay. The day 
has passed when libraries are mere 
repositories of books and magazines 
to be mechanically cataloged, me- 
chanically arranged upon _ the 
shelves, and as mechanically doled 
out to seekers after either knowl- 
edge or pleasure. The modern 
librarian must be something more 
than a perfectly trained machine if 
she is to pay large dividends to the 
public who employ her, and whom 
she serves through, and by means of, 
the library. 


What isa library? It is the great 
popular university, supplementing 
the public schools, colleges and uni- 
versities of this country; an institu- 
tion whose students are of all ages 
from little children to old men, of all 
races and all occupations, all creeds, 
and all classes—and as such the 
library, no matter how small, de- 
serves to have at its head a librarian 
who has, first, a knowledge of the 
business of library management and, 
second, the ability to justify to the 


general public, the existence of the 


institution: two separate, yet not 
wholly different matters. Would a 
board of trustees of one of our col- 
leges think for one moment of em- 
ploying a person to preside over 
their institution who was not well 
trained in educational matters? 
Again, a library may be likened to 
an expensive and delicate machine 
which must always be ready accur- 
ately and quickly to respond to any 
reasonable demands that may be 
made upon it. Who, having ac- 
quired such a machine, and not 
knowing how to operate it, would be 
so foolish as to put it in the hands 
of one untrained in the intricacies of 
its operation? What man among us, 
having an important case in court, 
would hesitate to secure the services 
of a well-trained lawyer? And so I 
might go on multiplying analogies. 
It must, however, seem unnecessary 
to any trustee here present. 


_No matter, then, how small the 
library, or how limited its financial 
resources, it deserves a well-trained 
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librarian at the highest salary it can 
possibly afford, if it is to be of the 
educational value to the community 
that it should be. Such a librarian 
will make a library of a few books 
of much more value to the com- 
munity than would be a library of 
many more volumes under the man- 
agement of an incompetent librar- 
ian; for the well-trained librarian 
knows books and conditions, is alert 
to the needs of the community, and 
is ready to meet them—is in fact a 
social worker in its broad interpre- 
tation. Im addition, she knows 
library material, technical methods, 
and the mechanism of her machine 
from A to Z. Because of her train- 
ing she knows best where to buy 
books, equipment, fittings and fur- 
nishings. She is an authority in the 
field of books, of book-selection, 
book-advertising and book-distribu- 
tion. She knows the details and the 
needs of every department of her 
institution from the imside: the 
number of necessary assistants, the 
value of each, and so on. And know- 
ing these things because of her train- 
ing, she can be trusted to take care 
of the details, to supply the needs so 
far as the finances will permit, and 
to manage the library efficiently. 
Although she may not, yes, cannot, 
be an authority on all the arts and 
sciences, yet—again because of her 
training—she knows the general 
sources from which valuable informa- 
tion on these subjects is to be se- 
eured, and is not likely either to 
disappoint an enquirer, or to offer 
material that is entirely foreign, un- 
fit, or useless. Surely, in this matter 
of competent internal management 
of the library, she is a paying invest- 
ment. 


A well-trained librarian will pay 
to any board of trustees large divi- 
dends in the mere matter of personal 
or corporate worry alone, but mainly 
on one condition, which is this, that 
the board keep ‘‘hands off.’’ You 
may well ask what I mean, and per- 
haps throw up your hands in amaze- 
ment. But remember that I am talk- 
ing about a well-trained librarian. 
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If she is well-trained, place confi- 
dence in her. It will not be mis- 
placed. But first be sure that she 
is well-trained. If your board is 
looking for a librarian, try this plan 
which I know to have succeeded ad- 
mirably : 


Someone has been recommended 
for the position. Submit to her a 
frank statement of the total sum at 
the disposal of the library and ask 
whether, after deducting her salary 
(whatever it may be), she believes 
that she can successfully operate the 
library on the amount remaining. If 
she says that she can, engage her, 
and give her a free hand in the man- 
agement of the library—with this re- 
striction only, that she submit a 
budget, and that she runs the affairs 
of the library within that budget. 
Because she is a well-trained librar- 
ian, she knows what she ean do, and 
she will efficiently conduct the 
library. It stands to reason that 
such a librarian whose business is 
library-administration can _ better 
conduet a library than ean a board 
of trustees, business and professional 
men and women whose interest in 
their library may be ever so deep, 
but whose knowledge of the intri- 
cate and manifold details of library- 
management and administration is 
lacking. 


But more than in this removal of 
a burden of worry and care from the 
shoulders of a library board—more 
even than in the efficient internal 
management of the library, the pay- 
ing qualities of a well-trained librar- 
ian will make themselves felt in 
many ways outside of the library 
proper in the community in extra- 
mural activities. 


I have already suggested that there 
are two kinds of well-trained libra- 
rians. I ean conceive of two librarians 
who have each had a high-school and 
a college education, who have each 
attended, for the same length of time, 
a good library school, and who have 
each had the same number of vears 
of library experience; and vet one of 
them has soon become a decided asset 
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to the institution and to the commu. 
nity which she serves, while the other 
has remained a mechanical librarian, 
performing the ordinary library du. 
ties, systematically and according to 
the ‘latest and most approved methods, 
but who yet is little more than an 
accurate machine, not a live, vital, re. 
soureeful asset to the library or to 
the community ; not one who improves 
and broadens the efficiency of the }j- 
brary on the outside; who gets the 
ordinary tax-payer and business man 
to realize that the library is the great 
educational center of his community 
for people of all ages and of all 
classes, just as the public school is for 
the children of a certain limited age. 


What makes the difference? It is 
that intangible something called per- 
sonality, the humanizing power which 
some people possess that enables them 
to touch the chord of human interest 
and awaken a response of human 
appreciation and co-operation. Al- 
though, perhaps, no library school can 
impart this humanizing power, can 
teach this ‘Shuman touch,’’ yet I be- 
lieve that loyalty to her profession, 
co-operation within the profession, 
and an eager desire and willingness 
on the part of a librarian to exchange, 
offer and receive suggestions of prac- 
tices which have proved helpful to 
other librarians, and an earnest at- 
tempt to put these suggestions into 
effect, will go a long way toward se- 
curing this most valuable and paying 
quality. 


The impersonal, mechanical libra- 
rian, the librarian, no matter how well 
trained in the mechanies of her pro- 
fession, who lacks the ‘‘human touch” 
(and what a pity if she lacks it—she 
who comes in dailv close contact with 
hundreds of people of all ages whom 
she might immeasurably assist )—may 
be, and doubtless in some respects is, 
an asset to any library, and may pay, 
or be made to pay. But the librarian 


who, besides being an authority on 
the mechanies of her profession, is a 
true social worker registering quickly 
and definitely not merely the needs, 
but the desires and aspirations of the 
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people with whom she comes in con- 
tact both within and without the li- 
prary, is of incalculable value. She 
it is who will dispel the ignorance of 
the uninformed tax-payer whether 
rich or poor, who will, by various 
obvious and subtle means, arouse in 
the hearts of the ordinary business 
man of the community a feeling for, 
or better, waken a knowledge of, the 
value of a library not only to himself 
but to his town or city as an institu- 
tion that can uplift the whole plane 
of its life. 


Allow me to suggest just a few of 
the ways by which she can accomplish 
this. First of all, she should identify 
herself with the people of the commu- 
nity. There are always the various 
women’s clubs in which to create an 
interest in her institution. Where you 
have interest, you will have informa- 
tion. She should do the same for 
men’s literary clubs, the chambers of 
ecommerce, the Rotary club, the Ki- 
wanis club, the Lions and other serv- 
ice clubs; and I know of no persons 
who more need to be interested in and 
enlightened about libraries than busi- 
ness men. 
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Again, the true social librarian gets 
into close touch with the officers, 
nurses and patients of the hospitals 
of her community. The librarian of 
initiative co-operation seizes the op- 
portunity to extend the service of her 
institution beyond the walls of the li- 
brary ; she conducts a tent library on 
the Chautauqua grounds for the bene- 
fit of the campers. The librarian with 
the ‘‘human touch’’ does not neglect 
the school children. Not satisfied with 
the children’s department of the li- 
brary with its own peculiar books and 
its story hour, she does not wait for 
the children to come to the library, 
but goes to them at the schools, where 
she tells them of the library, and of 
its wonderful contents. 


And so I might go on enumerating 
obvious and subtle ways by which, 
both within and without the library 
walls, a well-trained librarian with 
vision and enthusiasm may extend the 
usefulness of her library and dispel 
ignorance as to its value. I think, 


however, that I have said quite enough 
to justify an affirmative answer to the 
question, Does a well-trained librarian 
pay? 
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COLLEGE AND REFERENCE SECTION. 


(Chairman, Edward Tweedell, Assistant Librarian, John Crerar Library.) 


Making the Most of Your Reference Collection. 
(By Mrs. Adele H. Maze, Branch Librarian, Oak Park Public Library.) 
The Secretary is unable to furnish the manuscript or report of this paper. 


SOME NEW REFERENCE BOOKS. 
(By Margaret Hutchens, University of Illinois Library) 
“Words, words, words!” 
(Special vocabularies.) 


Vizetelly, Frank H. & Bekker, L. J. de. 
Desk-book -of idioms and idiomatic phrases in English speech and litera- 
ture. Funk, 1923 
Spiegel, Julius, comp. 
Standard business dictionary. Standard Pub. Co., 1923 
Crowell’s Dictionary of Business and Finance. Crowell, 1923 
American Joint Committee on Horticultural Nomenclature. 
Standardized plant names. 1923 


Some Technicalities. 
Science and Art. 

Bailey, L. H. 

Manual of Cultivated Plants. Macm. 
Glazebrook, Sir Richard. 

Dictionary of Applied Science. (Finished.) 
Loomis, F. B. 

Field book of common rocks and minerals. Putnam, 1923 
Pratt, Waldo Selden. 

New encyclopedia of music and musicians. Macm., 1924 
Pulver, Jeffrey. 

Dictionary of old English music and musical instruments. 


Some Personalities. 
(Relating to Persons as Distinguished from Things.) 

Abbatt, William, comp. 

The colloquial who’s who. Author, Tarrytown. 
Women of 1923 International. Winston, Chicago 
Hansen, Harry. 

Midwest portraits. Harcourt. 1923 
Adcock, A. St. J. 

Gods of Modern Grub St. Stokes, 1923 


Changes in Old Friends. 
(New Editions.) 

South American Handbook. 1924. 
Literary Yearbook. 3 or 4 parts. Bowker, 1924. 
Brewer. Dictionary of Phrase and Fable. 
Firkins. Index to short stories. 
Hoyt. New cyclopedia of practical quotations. 
Graham. Bookman’s manual. 
The New Larned. 

“Friends in Need.” 

(Books of Advice.) 


How to Behave in Polite Society. 
Holt, Emily. 
Encyclopaedia of etiquette. Rev. ed. 
Vogues Book of Etiquette. N. Y., 1924 
Dayton, Helena S. & Barratt, Louise B. 
Book of entertainments and theatricals. McBride, 1923 


How to Behave in the Business World of Correspondence. 
Hall, S. Roland, 
Handbook of business correspondence. McGraw Hill 


How to Play and Help Play. 
Hungerford, Edward, ed. 
Planning a trip abroad. McBride, 1923 
Playground and Recreation Association of America. 
Camping Out, a manual on organized camping. Macm., 1924 
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How to Improve the Intellect—In Other Words, Adult Education. 

pecker, May Lamberton. 

A reader’s guide book. Holt, 1924. 
Bennett, Jesse Lee. 

What books can do for you. Doran, 1923 
Robertson Annie Isabel. 

Guide to literature of home and family life. 
College Blue Book. ; 
pureau of Vocational Information. 

Training for the professions and allied occupations. 1924. 


Friends from the Circulation Department. 
Books With Specially Good Bibliographies, Maps, Tables, Etc. 

Cambridge Histories. 

Of British Foreign Policy. Concluding volume, 

Of India. v. 1. 

Mediaeval. v. 4. 

Ancient. v. 1. 
Institute of Politics. 

Round Table Conferences. 
Miller, Sidney L. 

Railway transportation. Shaw, 1923. 
Institute for Government Research. 

Service monographs. 6 new vols. for 1924. 
Douglas, E. M. 

Boundaries, areas, geographic centers, and altitudes of the U. S. (Geol. 

Sur. Bull. 689). 


Economic Resources. 

Garfias. 

Petroleum resources of the world. Wiley, 1923 
Tressler, D. K. 

Marine products of commerce. Chem. Cat. Co. 1923 
Resources of the Empire Series. 
International Institute of Agriculture. 

Production and trade series. 
U. S. Agriculture Department. 

Bibliographical contributions. 
U. S. Commerce Department. 

Commerce Yearbook 
Goode, J. P. 

Sy ee a rer scsccces 60 


“Putnam’s Popular Picture-Books for Grown People.” 
Drinkwater, John. 
Outline of literature. 
Orpen, Sir William. 
Outline of Art. 
Hammerton, J. A. 
Wonders of the past. 


The Newest of the New—This Fall’s Books. 
logasa, Hannah & Ver Nooy. 
Index to one-act plays. 
Shepard, F. J. 
Index to illustrations. 
These Eventful Years. Encyclopedia Britannica. 
College Standard Dictionary. New ed. 


Some Collections. 


Bookman Anthology of Essays. 
Gordon & King. 

Verse of our day. 
Ames, W. H. 

One hundred master speeches. 
Sherwood, R. E. 

Best moving pictures of 1922-23. 
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THE INTER-LIBRARY LOAN SYSTEM. 


(By Lucy Parke Williams, Librarian, Wesleyan University, Bloomington.) 


As a fitting beginning to this paper 
I wish to express my appreciation to 
and to thus publicly thank each libra- 
rian who so courteously and so help- 
fully replied to my letter. I have en- 
joyed your answers and now feel that 
I have many new friends among my 
co-workers. 

All of you remember, of course, the 
advice of Polonius to young Laertes— 
‘Neither a lender nor a borrower 
be.’”’? But while Polonius doubtless 
knew his Hamlet well, he was neither 
a scholar nor a librarian so we need 
not heed his advice. 

I have heard the subject of Inter- 
Library loans dubbed a hackneyed 
one. Doubtless to many of you it is 
time worn, old and hackneyed, but if 
anything I may say in this paper or 
anything that may be brought out in 
the discussion of it should prove to be 
of any real help to just one person, 
I care not how bored the rest of you 
may be, I shall have justified my 
existence and have sung my swan 
song all at one and the same time. 


I trust that I shall be able to make 
myself a little clearer and not quite 
so tiresome as the wife of Rastus 
Johnson, a colored gentleman, who 
applied for a divorce and when ques- 


tioned as to his reasons, said, ‘‘ Jedge, 


I ean’t stand Mandy’s talking. She 
talk and talk and talk and I’se plumb 
wore out wif her talk.’’ ‘‘Well,’’ 
said the judge, ‘‘what does she talk 
about?’’ ‘‘I doan know,’’ replied 
Rastus, ‘‘she ain’t say.’’ 


I intend to let, so to speak, ‘‘the 
other fellow’’ do my talking for me. 
In other words, this paper is to be a 
symposium. I sent out a form letter 
to some fifteen or sixteen librarians 
asking them to write me their policy 
of and their experiences in both bor- 
rowing and lending through the Inter- 
Library Loan System. I have received 
ten or eleven replies to my question- 
naire and it is from the answers to 
my letters that I have taken the sub- 
stance of this paper. The libraries 


represented are of several classes, the 
large and small university and ¢l. 
lege library, the Normal school jj. 
brary, the large and small public 
library and the special library, | 
shall quote verbatim from many of 
these letters and I hope that from the 
opinions here expressed, from the 
samples shown and from the following 
discussion, we shall be able to answer 
some questions and solve some prob. 
lems. 


We shall hear from our two large 
university libraries first. 


‘‘Last year the University of Chi- 
cago loaned 2,162 books to other insti. 
tutions and borrowed 411 from other 
institutions.’’ The librarian states 
that he is of the impression that the 
U. of C. stands third among the li. 
braries of the country in the number 
of volumes loaned to other institu. 
tions, the Library of Congress rank. 
ing first and Harvard College second. 
He states further that within the past 
three or four years there have been 
no serious losses. ‘‘About eight or 
nine years ago,’’ he continues, ‘‘some 
volumes of our set of Thwaites ‘ Jesuit 
relations’ loaned to one of our ow 
professors absent on vacation were 
lost and never recovered. This is the 
most aggravating case which I can re 
eall during the fourteen years of my 
connection with this institution. Itis 
our practice to send books by express 
unless the borrower resides in a place 
not reached by this service. In that 
ease books are sent by parcel post. 
Books borrowed by Canadian libraries 
are also sent parcel post. Preference 
is given to express service because it 
is more responsible and because books 
are more easily traced.’’ 


In direct antithesis to the advice 
given by Polonius, Miss Hutchins’ ref- 
erence librarian of the University of 
Tllinois, says, ‘‘Both a lender and 8 
borrower be might be our motto”’ and 
continues, ‘‘ At present the two phase 
are separated. The loan department 
takes charge of lending our books t0 
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other libraries and the reference de- 
ment of borrowing books from 
other libraries. Each department has 
had its turn at handling both the 
nding and the borrowing but neither 
has found time to do it all, se we 
to divide the work this way, 
as the lending of books is only an 
extension from regular loans into the 
mails, while the borrowing often en- 
tails a good deal of bibliographical 
work.”’ 


“In my part of the work I keep 
in mind that we are asking for favors 
and consequently I try to prevent 
abuse of the Inter-Library Loan Sys- 
tm, to observe carefully any condi- 
tions laid down by the libraries which 
have granted us the favor of a loan 
and to make as little trouble as pos- 
sible for them by verifying and com- 
pleting references as much as I can 
before sending them out.”’ 


“On the other hand, the University 
of Illinois Library lends very freely 
to other libraries and sometimes to 
individual adults, trying, however, to 
discriminate between serious study 
and recreational reading. We do not 
lend books for the use of students 
blow college grade nor of debating 
teams or college classes. And we 
make, of course, the customary re- 
striction on the loan of reference 
hooks. We do, however, lend serial 
publications. ’’ 


“Our experiences are on the whole 
agreeable. They extend over a good 
many years, but I think very few 
boks—probably less than half a 
dozen—have been lost or injured in 
transportation. Of course the process 
seems very slow at times, especially 
to the graduate student who has not 
allowed enough time before his thesis 
is due, but those of us who are old 
in the work simply see to it that we 
do our part quickly and promptly 
and hope for the best from express- 
men, post office, janitors, secretaries, 
pages, ete.”’ 


Now for an expression from some 
of the small university libraries. One 
librarian says, ‘‘We do very little 
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lending here because of our limited 
collection. We do occasionally loan to 
our own graduates who are out in the 
world teaching and who need a spe- 
cial book for a special purpose for a 
short period. But I have taken the 
responsibility of doing that with the 
individual rather than through the 
library because in many places they 
have no library facilities and I look 
upon it as more of a missionary thing 
than as an inter-library loan affair. 
We have the loan privileges from 
some of the large libraries and have 
guarded the privilege with zealous 
care.’’ 


This from another small university 
library. ‘‘We have had very little 
lending experience except an occa- 
sional volume to a neighboring library 
and to some of our own graduates. 
One man whom we did not know and 
about whom we could learn nothing, 
wrote asking for a book of great value 
—quite old and our only copy. We 
sent him a typewritten copy of the 
paragraphs he wished. This seemed 
to both satisfy and please him. Our 
experience in borrowing has been a 
more extensive and a happy one. 
Almost without exception we have re- 
ceived the material we asked for. 
Then one time upon the request of a 
professor, wishing to show that at 
least I was willing to try anything 
once, I very hesitatingly and apolo- 
getically, never dreaming it would be 
granted, asked to have some quite 
technical books we had borrowed re- 
newed for three months! Much to my 
surprise I received a reply saying, 
‘Keep the books unless for some as 
yet unforseen reason we shall have to 
recall them earlier.’ ”’ 


Quite in contrast to this experience 
is one given by the librarian of a 
publie library. Out of a full heart 
she thus speaks. ‘‘We wanted to bor- 
row some quite technical books and 
so I wrote to this library. I knew the 
librarian very well and also the refer- 
ence librarian and several of the mem- 
bers of the staff quite well. In reply 
to my letter, I was told to secure a 
letter from the president or some 
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member of my board stating that our 
library would be responsible for the 
safe keeping and prompt return of 
the books. I secured my letter and 
sent it in asking for four technical 
books. Behold the result! The first 
book I wanted they didn’t have; the 
second was not the latest edition; the 
third could not leave the library, and 
the fourth which they sent had to be 
back by noon of the third day. As 
I did not receive it until the late 
mail of the first day, I had to return 
it still unwrapped in order to fulfill 
the requirements! 


The following is the experience of 
another public library and I presume 
a more common one. It reads partly 
as follows: 


‘“We borrow frequently from other 
libraries for our patrons and also send 
many books to small libraries for their 
‘patrons. If a borrower requests a 
book which we do not have, we first 
find out whether it is such a book as 
we should have on our shelves. In 
ease it is not too highly specialized 


for general use or too expensive, we 


try to purchase it. Often, however, 
the request is for an out-of-print book, 
or for one which would not be used 
enough to justify its purchase; then, 
it is most convenient to be able to 
borrow from another library. The 
Tlilinois State Library, University of 
Tllinois Library and the Chicago Pub- 
lic Library are the ones from which 
we borrow the most frequently, al- 
though, we have, of course, had books 
loaned to us by large libraries outside 
the state. We try to be sure that the 
book is the particular one that must 
be had. Upon inquiry, we sometimes 
find that some other book which is in 
our own library will answer the pur- 
pose just as well, and thus the other 
library is saved inconvenience. While 
wishing to do everything possible to 
accommodate the borrower who is 
making some special study, we also 
feel that we should not resort to inter- 
library loan until we have exhausted 
our own resources. 


Occasionally, however, people write 
directly to the State Library and the 
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books will be sent to us, but it will be 
several days before the letter wil] 
come telling for whom they were sent, 
This sometimes causes confusion and 
delay in getting the book to the per. 
son requesting it. Another point 
about the individual writing—he may 
request a book which we have here 
and could furnish just as well, if he 
would only inquire. 


On the other side of the matter— 
the loaning of our books to other 
libraries, we are always glad to do 
this, in ease the request is for a cir. 
culating book and one which is not 
needed for our own borrowers. We 
loan only through another library and 
ask the usual requirements—pay- 
ment of postage.”’ 


As to some of the small public li- 
braries I found that some of them 
while using the Inter-Library Loan 
System did not realize they were 
doing so until the system was ex- 
plained to them. 


Among other things one librarian 
of small library says, ‘‘We have a 
Woman’s Club and I borrow material 
for their papers. Also for the high 
school students. The postage is paid 
by the one for whom we are borrow- 
ing the material and we try to comply 
with the rules set down by the lending 
library.’’ 


‘We secured the list of magazines 
which the Springfield and Blooming- 
ton libraries loan out of town and in 
using the Reader’s guide to period- 
icals, if we do not have a magazine 
which is classified in it and is called 
for, we can refer to these lists and 
know whether we can secure it from 
Springfield or Bloomington, thus sav- 
ing writing each time to know if they 
have the magazine called for.’’ 


As to the use of the Normal school 
libraries make of this system, the fol- 
lowing letter will, I am sure, prove 
interesting. 


‘*We have had only a few experi- 
ences with the Inter-Library Loan 
System but each time the results have 
been satisfactory. The formalities of 
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the system have been a protection to 
the lending library when it has had 
direct applications from more or less 
irresponsible persons connected with 
our school. 

The library receiving a direct appli- 
cation acts more wisely when refer- 
ring the applicant back to his own 
library, and receiving the application 
directly from that librarian before 
granting it. We who know our own 
clientele may not always wish to take 
the responsibility of borrowing for a 
careless person. 

The formalities also assist the bor- 
rowing library in having the books 
returned promptly and in throwing 
all the expense upon the person 
accommodated. 

Since the negligence of a former 
faculty member to return one of these 
borrowed books promptly, I have been 
careful in some cases to have the books 
returned to our library somewhat 
earlier than the time limit of the 
place to which they were forwarded 
really made necessary. 

We have had more inconvenience 
when a responsible person borrowed 
books from our library and mailed 
them to a friend without consulting 
us. Some of these friends are won- 
derfully irresponsible. 

In towns where the library is want- 
ing or inadequate we have upon occa- 
sion loaned books to the school. In 
such cases we have arranged to loan 
directly to the principal. When any- 
thing has been kept overtime or lost 
the principal has paid us promptly 
and fully. When we send books out 
of town we always enclose time limit 
slips. We write to the recipients that 
if the books are returned by that date 
at the latest they will always reach 
our library on time. With our own 
record of the book charged we set 
the time limit several days later, al- 
lowing full time for transportation. 

Since the Illinois Library Exten- 
sion Division is making such an effort 
to give library help where it is most 
needed, we refer school borrowers 
there first and try to keep our alumni 
informed of that resource. 
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We appreciate the privileges of the 
Inter-library Loan System, and the 
protection of its formalities. We like 
to have these formalities include: 


Referring an applicant back to the 
librarian before granting the request. 

Information if the request cannot 
be granted. 


A list of the books that are sent us. 

The date on which we are to send 
them back. 

Whether they may be renewed, and 
if so, for how long. 

How they are to be valued when 
returning them. 


Other instructions about shipping 
them. 


It is easy to understand that the 
very nature of some libraries makes it 
impossible for them to cooperate fully 
with the Inter-library Loan System. 
Such seems to be the opinion of one 
librarian who writes. 


‘Students come to the library from 
all parts of the country and the offic- 
ials feel that its resources should not 
be curtailed or lessened by the ab- 
sence, even the temporary absence, 
of any of its rare books. We are 
frequently obliged to refuse to lend 
books even to libraries of the very 
highest responsibility. Books can al- 
ways be insured, it is true, but in 
the case of many of our books, it 
would be hard to find other copies if 
ours were lost, even if the question of 
money value is not to be considered. 
Of course we frequently lend books 
but those we lend are not our rarer 
volumes. We do not often have occa- 
sion to borrow books. There are times 
when our patrons would be glad to 
have us borrow genealogical works 
but the ones we want usually come 
under the class of rare or much used 
books already mentioned and the li- 
brary owning it is usually obliged to 
decline to lend. I believe that libra- 
ries occupying a special field, espec- 
ially historical libraries, cannot avail 
themselves of its privileges to any 
great extent.’’ 


We all realize that a rare book is 
not to be lightly nor thoughtlessly 
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thrust upon the mercy of any system 
of transportation nor carelessly to be 
trusted to the frailities of human na- 
ture. But may we not dare to hope 
that science will some day develop a 
perfectly safe system of transporta- 
tion and that the day will yet arrive 
when human nature will attain the 
heights our idealists dream it will— 
even unto that perfect state when bor- 
rowed books, and yea even borrowed 
unbrellas—will always be returned 
promptly and in good condition. 


I am convinced that most of us 
have faith in the Inter-library Loan 
System and many of us perhaps are 
wondering if it is possible to improve 
it or possibly to standardize it, so that 
all libraries, great and small, of all 
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kinds and ‘‘conditions of previous 
servitude’’ may use it to even better 
advantage. This is now the question 
before you and which I hope you will 
freely discuss. So if you will permit 
me in closing to quote from Hamlet 
once more—may I say that it seems to 
me at least that ‘‘It is a consumma- 
tion devoutly to be wished’’ that we 
may all of us go from here resolved 
in our hearts that as for us and for 
our libraries, we will ‘‘both borrow- 
ers and lenders be.’’ 


The secretary was unable to fur. 
nish either a report on or the paper 
by Dr. Theodore Wesley Koch on The 
College; Its Library and the Com- 
munity. 
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LENDING SECTION. 


(Chairman, Alice Williams, Librarian, Jacksonville Public Library.) 


Co-operation of the Library and the 
Public School. 

(By Lillian Havenhill, High School Librarian, 
Jacksonville. Read by Miss Donlan.) 
There may be nothing new in this 

paper. It is only a recital of the 
methods of cooperation between 
schools and public library in Jackson- 
ville. It has been written with the 
hope that should any librarian feel 
inclined to try one of these plans as 
it has been proved in my own experi- 
ence, she will be helped. Any high 
school librarian who has had experi- 
ence of trying to make a pitifully 
small collection of books go around 
ean realize what the writer was faced 
with the problem of getting between 
six and seven hundred pupils to use 
their books. All this was to be done 
in a library which offered three 
hundred volumes to the somewhat 
indifferent crowd in our building. It 
was done only by the ever ready 
help of the publie library. 


This is how it was done. If a re- 
quest was received at the high school 
and if we could not meet it, we usu- 
ally found what was wanted at the 
publie library and were allowed to 
take it out for two weeks or a month. 
This was done because it helped to 
make the child or the teacher feel that 
in his own school library he could get 
what he desired. It may be said that 
both places enlarged their scope of 
usefulness. 

As another way of assisting our 
high school students and their teach- 
ers, the public library spends many 
hours of valuable time in making a 
suitable list for outside reading. 


For the good of the cause the pub- 
lie library lends valuable assistance 
in providing debate material and is 
always willing to send elsewhere for 
material which they do not have. 


Another way of showing good will 
is in the arrangement of reserve 
books. Any book which the various 
teachers may desire for supplement- 
ary work is generally put on a reserve 


shelf. There is usually a short time 
limit on this book which the student 
sometimes thinks is too short if he 
happens to be behind on his work, 
but which is most efficient, giving all 
the students a chance. 


Assistance is given the junior high 
school in the matter of library lessons. 
These lessons are given by the chil- 
dren’s librarian each year. The 
youngsters were told about card cata- 
logs, hidden treasures, encyclopedias, 
ete. This year a new scheme will be 
tried in that the principal has con- 
sented to let the children go to the 
library for four one hour periods for 
instruction in the use of the library. 


Next comes the work of the grade 
schools. The teacher gives the num- 
ber of the pupils in each room and the 
number of books she wishes to have 
sent out. Once a month a library 
assistant goes out to the principal and 
gets a record of the books borrowed. 
Besides the volumes which circulate 
there is a collection known as the 
table books. These are for the use of 
the child after he has finished his les- 
sons. This plan is popular and the 
teachers usually are for it. 


Beginning in the fourth grade, the 
children’s librarian gives instructions. 
One or two lessons are given in the 
4th, 5th and 6th grades and four in 
the 7th and 8th. 


One day in each month known as 
library day is set aside for reports on 
books. In some schools children in 
lower grades are compelled to read 
books. This plan was discontinued 
because the child felt that he was com- 
pelled to read and didn’t get so much 
good out of it. 


Chairman. — Undoubtedly others 
have used different methods and it is 
hoped that you will tell your plan, so 
that nothing will be overlooked. 
There are some things which come to 
the mind of the reader and in order 
to promote the meeting I will ask 
these questions : 
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1. How ean an interest in high 
school libraries be aroused in the high 
school teacher ? 


2. What is the best financial ar- 
rangement between public schools and 
public libraries? Is it not more suc- 
cessful if the schools help finance? 


Mrs. Oldberg, Evanston. I have 
brought just a statement of our facts 
in Evanston. This bare statement of 
facts must not be taken to mean that 
there was not a good deal of time 
taken to prepare the ground. I 
think that Miss Havenhill mentioned 
just exactly some of our own prob- 
lems in Evanston. One thing is to 
interest the school boards. It cannot 
be done in a day. It was done with a 
good deal of talking and a great deal 
of informal discussions before we ever 
had any plan which would work in 
Evanston and if we have a plan now 
it is because a good many years were 
spent in actually preparing the inter- 
est we now have. 


The plan we have worked out 
sounds quite complex but it works out 
very simply. We have a population 
of about 40,000. The town covers 
rather a large area and we have been 
able to work out different types of 
service in different places. 


We have another complication in 
Evanston because we have two school 
boards. We have one large district 
with nine schools and a smaller dis- 
trict with four schools, so we had two 
school boards to talk to and interest 
and to bring into our point of view 
and line of vision. 


In one of the school districts with 
nine schools, we have a children’s li- 
brarian—and I think I will just an- 
swer the question of finance. We are 
on a fifty-fifty basis. The library pays 
half and the school board pays half. 
Through this type of cooperation, the 
fifty-fifty basis for a children’s libra- 
rian, a higher salary can be paid and 
of course much more expert service 
obtained. By virtue of this coopera- 
tion by the school board, the chil- 
dren’s librarian has authority to go 
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into the class room. We do practic. 
ally the same as Jacksonville. Now 
because the librarian is also employed 
by the library board she has authority 
in the library. She has authority in 
both places. She can best further the 
use of books. She can really go in 
with an end and an aim in view and 
put it over because both organizations 
are for her. 


We have in Evanston two memorial 
libraries in schools which were started 
by clubs of women. They are me- 
morials for women who have taken a 
fine part in our Evanston life. They 
are under school supervision but the 
librarian has a chance to help select 
books because she is at the schools, 
It is so easy for separate groups to 
get the wrong books. 


We have also a joint intermediate 
schoo! operated by both school boards, 
and the library is also functioning in 
this intermediate school. This inter- 
mediate school is just opening this 
fall and is one of the most interesting 
things the library has ever done. That 
brought us more real contact with this 
other school board, because we have 
not had the cooperation we have had 
with the larger board. They haven’t 
had as much money. I think that is 
the only reason we haven’t been able 
to interest them as much as the other. 


In this intermediate school which 
houses eight hundred of our children, 
the 7th and 8th grades, the school 
board furnished the room and equip- 
ment and reference books and two- 
thirds of the salary of the librarian. 
The library board furnishes all the 
circulating books and one-third of the 
salary of the librarian. The librarian 
teaches the use of books and book ap- 
preciation. One period a week, forty- 
five minutes, is devoted to this. 


This also serves as another com- 
munity station for the public library. 
It is open three afternoons a week and 
the school board gives the room and 
equipment. The library furnishes the 
books and services of two people one 
afternoon a week. 
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The plan has been productive of 
lots of good feeling and we gradually, 
little by little, try to bring the public 
school officials over to the library 
view-point. 


Miss Donlan, Jacksonville. Some 
librarians feel that the plan of having 
branch libraries in schools in the 
smaller towns kills the library habit. 
The children who come to the library 
after school for books do not get any- 
thing they could obtain in the school 
as there isn’t enough money to have 
a full supply of books in the chil- 
dren’s room at the library and enough 
circulating books in the school libra- 
ries. 


Miss Hubbell, Rockford, said it 
was the duty of the school board to 
furnish the money for the school li- 
brary as it is a part of the school as 
well as the manual training depart- 
ment. 


Miss Allison, Field Visitor of the 
ibrary Extension Division, Spring- 
field, discussed the possibilities of aid 
for the small public library from 
county, township, or school boards for 
service rendered to the schools, par- 
ticularly for the use of the library by 
ehildren living outside the taxing area 
of the library. In some cases a sum 
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of money is given outright to the li- 
brary board with the understanding 
that it is to be spent for books needed 
in the library for the school. In other 
eases the books are purchased with 
school fund and put in the library. 
This answers practically the same 
purpose but the money is preferable 
as it is a more definite recognition of 
the school’s obligation to the library. 
County commissioners and boards of 
supervisors, township boards and 
school boards have the right to make 
such appropriations. (The most in- 
teresting example of this kind of co- 
operation in the state is in Mt. Carmel 
where the county commissioners ap- 
propriated $200 last year and $300 
this year to the Mt. Carmel public 
library for library service to children 
living outside the city limits attend- 
ing the city schools.) The question 
was asked whether the books pur- 
chased with such money had to be 
handled separately or in any special 
way and Miss Allison said that so far 
as she knew no question of the use 
of the books had ever been raised. 
She said that such outside aid had 
been given in a number of instances 
where the Library Extension Division 
had done organizing work and there 
was urgent need of books for school 
children. 





ATTRACTING THE BUSINESS MAN TO THE LIBRARY. 
(By Elsie McKay, Librarian, Public Library, Oak Park.) 


There are books on advertising, 
banking, accounting, office manage- 
ment, merchandising, transportation, 
exporting and economics, year books, 
statistical manuals and files of city 
directories, telephone and trade di- 
rectories in all medium and small 
sized libraries. How is this expendi- 
ture of time and money to be justified 
if the business man is indifferent or 
does not know that the resources of 
the public library are available to him 
for use in his business ? 


What is the matter if the advertis- 
ing men of the city do not use the li- 
brary or its picture file? Is it a mat- 


ter of concern if the files of business 
periodicals are untouched month after 
month? This is not the case of course, 
but are there many libraries where the 
special books, government publica- 
tions and other business tools are be- 
ing used to the utmost? 


A business concern or a library, in 
order to have the right to succeed, 
must be of real service to the com- 
munity. The impression must be 
overcome that libraries are only for 
women and children and books do not 
belong in the program of a practical 
person. There are still business men 
among the class of self-made persons 
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who have prospered without books. 
But because of the higher degree of 
education required in many branches 
of business much more reading for 
profit is being done. Nevertheless the 
librarian must formulate new work- 
ing plans for advertising the resources 
of the library. The librarian’s prob- 
lem is how to get the business man 
and the library together, how to make 
the business community conscious of 
its library. 


The most important step toward 
making this connection between books 
and the business man’s special inter- 
ests is to acquire an intimate knowl- 
edge of the business community. One 
must read the newspapers with this 
purpose in mind, watching for busi- 
ness announcements, meetings of busi- 
ness organizations, election of officers, 
and new business firms. The photo- 
graphs in the newspapers help one to 
recognize people whom one would not 
know otherwise and are an aid. This 
is all information which is useful in 
various ways. 


A file of the leaders in business in 
your city, new men and others who 
would be interested in business liter- 
ature, is necessary as a basis for ad- 
vertising. Keep this classified file as 
simple as you wish but make it an 
index to the business interests of the 
community. 


An effective method which is gen- 
erally used is that of sending postals 
to persons to whom a certain new title 
would appeal, to say that this book 
has recently been purchased. This 
classified name file can also be used 
as a mailing list for book lists on spec- 
ial subjects, as Books for the Office 
Worker, Credit, Business Forecasting, 
ete. Annotated lists of magazine ar- 
ticles sent to the right individuals 
often bring grateful readers. This 
personal method brings better results 
than general publicity. 


Lists of new books with short notes 
are used in newspapers, in Chamber 
of Commerce bulletins or distributed 
at business men’s meetings or posted 
in offices where they will meet the eye 
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of more than one. If there is a gen- 
eral list of new books printed regu- 
larly it is well to include at least one 
title on business. 


Libraries on the main business 
streets and fortunate enough to have 
display windows can invite the atten- 
tion of the passing business man with 
book exhibits and posters which are 
short and to the point. A glance over 
copies of Printers’ Ink will often 
suggest many good posters. These 
displays have the advantage of being 
both effective and without expense. 


Library talks and book talks at 
men’s clubs and group meetings are 
being generally given by librarians 
and with satisfactory results. Some 
librarians have invited the clubs to 
hold meetings at the libraries. This 
provides an excellent opportunity to 
demonstrate the practical value of a 
business collection by explaining the 
clipping collection, the picture file 
and the ‘‘Made in Bloomington’’ file 
for information on articles made in 
your city. 


A way of reaching the business men 
through clubs was evolved last year 
in Evansville when an invitation came 
to the library, unsolicited, from a 
prominent business men’s club to fur- 
nish a program for one of their meet- 
ings. The library board and forty 
members of the staff were present for 
luncheon. The idea was not to fur- 
nish entertainment but to explain the 
work of the library. The head of the 
reference department emphasized the 
resources of the library for the busi- 
ness man and the other heads of de- 
partments and branch librarians were 
given three minutes to outline their 
particular duties. The echoes from 
that meeting made us feel that the li- 
brary registered in the minds of many 
of those club men, as an important 
public institution. To others it was 
simply an introduction which may 
bear fruits in a material way. 


The plan of interviewing heads of 
business concerns or manufacturers 
has many possibilities. With the def- 
inite purpose of selling the library 
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idea, find out in what way the library 
can be of service to the chief execu- 
tive, to his office employees, to his 
shop men and what is the best of their 
particular trade literature. Get the 
names of heads of departments who 
would be interested in special things 
and do follow up work in one way or 
another. 


Mr. Joseph Wheeler suggests an- 
other method—that of making the 
rounds of the office buildings with a 
few well selected books in hand. Ex- 
plain to as many as are not library 
patrons what they may find at the 
library and leave an application blank 
as ‘‘a ecard of introduction to the li- 
brarian.’’ Check the application 
blanks so that you may measure the 
returns. 


Visits to the library from classes in 
business colleges give the librarian an 
opportunity to explain the use of the 
catalog, the filing system used in clip- 
pings and picture files, something 
about the reference books, accounting, 
letter writing and office management. 
Many of these commercial school peo- 
ple are future secretaries or mer- 
chants and the time spent is not 
wasted. 


A result of Library Week in one 
city is that a Four Minute speaker 
during that week three years ago is 
still speaking for the library. This 
business man has kept up to date the 
statistics and facts about the library 
furnished him at that time. He is a 
man who uses books, takes part in 
civie affairs and frequently brings the 
library into his talks. Many requests 
for business books have come from his 
recommendations, which is another 
way of saying that an interested and 
satisfied patron is your best advertise- 
ment. 


There must be courteous, intelli- 
gent, prompt service whether it is a 
request for information from the 
printed page or telling where infor- 
mation may be obtained or merely 
something diverting. Perhaps the 
business man has been attracted to 
the library by a desire for a good 
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detective story. If you have the sort 
of assistants who find books for their 
readers as well as readers for their 
books, the business man will take 
away a book pertaining to his busi- 
ness and something for recreational 
reading. 


These are only a few suggestions 
for spreading a library consciousness 
among business people. It is with 
this as with other forms of advertis- 
ing, the librarian must keep everlast- 
ingly at it, with eyes open and mind 
alert for the ideas as they present 
themselves. Watch the Publishers’ 
Weekly for sales ideas and watch the 
methods of the business men whom 
you would interest. Know your com- 
munity, know your books, have some 
knowledge of business methods and 
you are on the road to success. 


In a business magazine I find that 
‘‘merchants need statistics of trade, 
more adequate statistics regarding 
production and consumption and 
market analyses.’’ If it is true that 
modern merchants must watch na- 
tional and world tendencies or his 
business is likely to slip away, then 
the library must have some part in 
the merchant’s program. Mr. Ward 
says in his ‘‘Publicity for the Public 
Library’’ the business men furnish a 
field which the public library can and 
should cultivate for a long time to 
come.’’ 





In the discussion that followed, Miss 
Kratz, Champaign, reported that at 
the request of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, she compiled a list of books 
on business. This the Chamber of 
Commerce printed and distributed to 
all their members. 


‘*While the results have not been 
extremely phenomenal, we have had 
some calls that I know have come 
from this list. Three times men who 
had never been in the library before 
came in and asked for books on this 
list. 


‘‘T included not only the books of 
general business but in the list I also 
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included books on rhetoric, psychol- 
ogy and the directories, anything I 
thought the business men would be 
interested in. Also I believe that the 
Chamber of Commerce sent this list 
around to other Chambers of Com- 
merce in the state. 
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“I might add that this secretary 
is on our board and never misses an 
opportunity to advertise our library. 
We think this is simply a start, and 
that we will get more results later.’’ 





HELPING THE READER TO SELECT THE RIGHT BOOK. 
(By Miss Effie A. Lansden, Librarian, Public Library, Cairo, Illinois.) 


Long ago I gave up the idea that I 
could determine the sort of book a 
man would want by looking at him. 
Errors of judgment have caused me 
to wait and hear his requests before 
making any suggestions. With less 
risk you may guess at the type of 
novel a woman many want. 


To help a reader to find the right 
book is a large compensation to one 
working in a smaller library. You 
are in a position to help the reader 
select the right book, or rather the 
one he wants. 


Now what are your resources for 
this task with its ever-changing vari- 
ation? First, you must be really in- 
terested in this quest and the one for 
whom you make it. One must have 
a passion for her calling, not giving 
time service, and one must not lose 
interest in people. You are to know 
your resources and the smaller and 
more limited they are, the better 
chance you have to know them. You 
handle the new books as they are ac- 
quired and your knowledge of them is 
a growing asset. 


How well do you know your com- 
munity, its lines of work, its interests 
and activities? If you are in an ag- 
ricultural field, what is your relation 
with the county farm advisor? If 
you are in a railway center do you 
know the managers of the local offices ? 
In our own library we recently bought 
an authoritative book on railways and 
transportation, spending for it the 
price of three novels. That book went 
into every railroad office in town. A 
new development in Southern Illinois 


is the raising of cotton. We are add- 
ing good books on cotton. When the 
University of Illinois recently issued 
a bulletin on Cotton in Illinois, we 
got duplicates and sent them to the 
cotton growers of our county. The 
same thing is done with the lumber 
industry. You whose towns have 
many factories, know how you can 
get points of contact with their man- 
agers. 


How much do you read yourself? 
Do you read things you do not care 
for, or are you in a rut, continuing 
along a line you enjoy? If you have 
read books, you can better tell of them 
and after all spreading the news by 
word of mouth leads all other kinds 
of advertising. I heard a Chicago 
man who has recently published a 
novel say, ‘‘People read this book 
because they want to chatter about 
it,’’ and a doctor said of a fine play, 
‘“People realized its fineness and be- 
gan to talk it up.’’ Mr. Wheeler, in 
his Library and the Community for 
libraries has covered the need in all 
that line apparently, but this spoken 
advertising is our medium for orig- 
inal effort. Papini’s Life of Christ 
is one book that became a best seller 
because of verbal recommendation. 


Do you call up certain persons 
when you put into circulation such 
and such a book? Do you ever send 
a postal to an individual, letting him 
know you have a special treat for him 
in a new book? Through these per- 
sonal efforts you acquire loyal sup- 
porters for your library. 


Have your papers publish reviews 
of books written by your patrons. This 
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is a case of ‘‘let John do it.’’ John 
is pleased to be asked and you get a 
fresh point of view and your paper 
wants that. An automobile book re- 


view signed by a man in the business, 
religious book review by a minister, 
musical one by a musican of your 
town will create more interest than 
one you may write. 


Since you have to acquire much of 
your knowledge of books vicariously 
I should like to suggest some ways 
and mediums. In staff meetings the 
reviews given by members bring you 
definite information which is almost 
first hand, at least only once removed. 
The purpose of trade leaflets is to sell 
books. However if you will read some 
of the following you will soon deter- 
mine what books you can make use of : 
Houghton’s Piper, Brentano’s Book 
Chat, MacMillan’s Book News, Holt’s 
Hoo-hoo, Knopf’s Borzoi Broadside, 
and others. Gaylord’s Triangle will 
show you what to do with these new 
books when they arrive. 


In so many Illinois towns there are 
no educational facilities beyond the 
high school. On the library, there- 
fore, devolves the carrying on of adult 
education. This afternoon we are to 
be shown ‘‘Close ups’’ in adult edu- 
cation. We shall need definite direc- 
tion along this line and must turn to 
the A. L. A. and the larger libraries 
for help. Two recent books may be 
of service in leading the way: Ben- 
nett’s What Books Can Do For You, 
and Becker’s Reader’s Guide Book. 
These are for those who want direc- 
tion. 


If you talk before the Woman’s 
Club, Rotary or Kiwanis, give them a 
half dozen specific titles of newer 
books in definite enough terms that 
they may be able to use the parlance 
in connection therewith. Meanwhile, 
remember that all the good essays, 
poems and biographies have not been 
written in the last ten years. The 
moderns are having their day but re- 
newed acquaintance with their pre- 
decessors will guide you in your effort 
to help the reader select the right 
book. 
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May I quote from Walter Pater, a 
part of a paragraph recently used by 
Professor Stuart P. Sherman? Would 
that this might be said of librarians: 
‘‘Here artists and philosophers and 
those whom the action of the world 
have elevated and made keen, do not 
live in isolation but breathe common 
air and catch light and heat from one 
another.”’ 


Would that we could always give 
the old invitation with its promise of 
fulfillment—‘‘ Come thou with us, and 
we will do thee good.’’ 


And now again, remember, a satis- 
fied patron is an asset and a disap- 
pointed one a liability. 


Nell Thornton, Pontiac. It will be 
hardly necessary to say anything 
about business selections and helping 
the business man because it has been 
so ably covered, but I thought I would 
say a little bit about ordinary books. 
I think we all agree that the right 
books for foundation are the old ones, 
and I have always felt that it would 
be more easy to create an interest in 
them if they were more beautifully 
gotten up. I think we should have 
the most attractive binding, the best 
paper and the clearest type in our 
standard books, and not get anything 
cheap if we can possibly afford a bet- 
ter one. After that I think we should 
have our dispiay tables and our out- 
side cases and everything of that kind 
filled with a good variety of books, 
good stories, good plays and dramas, 
and then just as far as possible keep 
our hands off. 


Let them alone for two reasons. 
One is that we need individuality, but 
it isn’t a common thing for a person 
to have initiative and self reliance. 
People should select books themselves 
as far as possible. Another thing, 
aside from natural help, it is more 
pleasure. We like the hard road be- 
cause it is a good and fast way to 
travel, but nobody loves to go on it. 
We love to go on by-paths and I be- 
lieve a book that you have found your- 
self without help you get more real 
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pleasure from than a book someone 
else has given you. 

But then we have cases where there 
are people who haven’t had a good 
many books in their lives and don’t 
know what to start with. If a man 
comes in who perhaps works in a field 
or the shops all summer and winter 
and wants to be amused, if I am not 
very well acquainted with him, I am 
pretty sure a man, if he is a real 
man, loves a horse, so I start him out 
with a good story about a horse. 


Almost everyone seems to like the 
Western stories and I suppose every 
librarian has been worried to death 
to know how to have enough of them. 
Well, I believe it is a healthful desire. 
We have so much that is artificial in 
our paved streets and electric lights 
we are longing for the open. We 
want to read of it. 
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If you feel they are reading too 
many of them—suppose they are read- 
ing Zane Grey—it is not very hard 
after they have been reading Zane 
Grey to suggest Van Dyke’s Desert. 
They fall into line naturally. Or 
Zane Grey’s earlier stories, the Pi- 
oneer stories. Tell them that Zane 
Grey’s grandfather was a pioneer and 
that his early stories were of Ohio 
and Indiana history. You can easily 
lead them into other pioneer books 
they would enjoy reading. 


This year everyone has been read. 


ing The Covered Wagon. That leads 
into other overland books like The 
Oregon Trail. All along the line I 
think we can perhaps lead them into 
some more desirable path if we do it 
cautiously and do not push them. 





LIBRARY WORK IN HOSPITALS. 


(By Anna Hoover, Librarian, Public Library, Galesburg.) 


The idea of hospital work in Gales- 
burg Public Library was simply the 
outgrowth of canteen service by the 
A. L. A. during the war. We inaugu- 
rated the hospital service four years 
ago. The drive for books, money, 
gifts, met with response. With equip- 
ment of two book trucks, scores of 
books, cheerful light fiction, hundreds 
of magazines, scrap books, games, 
puzzles, all the gifts of friends who 
were interested in the project or pur- 
chased with money donated, we 
opened two hospitals. 


Two members of the library staff 
have the work in charge. Each hos- 
pital is visited twice a week. On 
arriving at the hospital, the librarian 
puts all books and magaines on a 
truck and after getting instructions 
of rooms that may be visited, starts 
on her rounds. The patients who 
know her mission give her a hearty 
welcome. Sometime a new patient re- 
fuses to take a book because they think 
it might mean extra charge. After 
they find out it is free, they are 


usually glad to avail themselves of 
the service. 


In selecting books for hospital serv- 
ice wholesomeness is the factor to be 
considered. The women usually want 
a good love story, though perhaps 
they won’t say so, while their selec- 
tion in magazines run to fashion pe- 
riodicals. The men want western 
stories, detective stories. Popular 
Mechanies and Radio magazines are 
in demand. If the patient is told he 
may have as many books or magazines 
as he wants and no books ealled in 
until he is through with them, and no 
fines charges, he is usually very 
anxious to have them. 


Patients on the whole are more 
eareful about returning the books 
than the nurses. When the hospital 
collection fails to have the kind of 
books a patient wants, the resources 
of the public library are called upon 
to meet the demand. There is no 
extra expense to the public library. 
The collection of reading matter is 
kept up entirely by gift. All gifts 
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are accepted whether suited for the 
work or not and such material as is 
unsuitable is sold for old paper and 
the money used to buy the needed 
pooks and magazines. The interest 
on the part of the people keeps up 
and requests are constantly received. 
Newspaper advertising helps. Also 
posters in the library. 


We were especially fortunate in 
having from the very first the interest 
and co-operation of a woman of 
wealth. She gave us the two trucks 
and a collection of books, which were 
new and up-to-date. The gifts she 
sent in from time to time totaled sev- 
eral hundred. In her passing a few 
months ago the hospital service of our 
library lost a very loyal support. 


Serap books are enjoyed especially 
by foreigners, those unable to read the 
English language. They delight in 
looking at the pictures. 


In the three years our service has 
been in operation the circulation has 
reached 59,210. While these figures 
give the conerete work, they fail ut- 
terly to give an idea of the appre- 
ciation of the service by the patients. 
The personal touch given by the libra- 
rian as she wheels her truck of books 
from room to room, personally inter- 
esting herself in what he or she might 
enjoy, relieves the monotony for the 
patient. Could I repeat the nice 
things said about our service it would 
perhaps give a realizing sense of the 
worthwhileness of the hospital service 
of the publie library. 


Rose Mather, Springfield. Spring- 
field approaches the question differ- 
ently. The extension division of the 
public library maintains one station 
at the Springfield hospital. The li- 
brary assistant goes once a week and 
spends about three hours. She has a 
small collection as a sort of basis, 
though it changes from time to time. 
Of course there are always the special 
requests from the patients or nurses 
for special books. The hospital truck 
is loaded up with the books and 
pushed from room to room. The pa- 
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tients choose their books from this 
truck. I think we circulate about 150 
a month. Of course it all depends 
upon the patient. A man in the hos- 
pital for a good many months read 
21 books a week. The main thing I 
think is to say it is free service. Just 
as soon as you establish that fact, the 
relations are easier. 


Counting Circulation Statistics. 


Mildred Shand, Lincoln Library, 
Springfield. We were discussing 
circulation statistics in one of our staff 
meetings, when one of the staff said 
she did not think our circulation in 
comparison with the number of books 
in the library was as large as that of 
some other libraries. It was suggested 
that we loaned the most of our books 
for four weeks, without renewal, and 
that it might have a bearing on the 
question. 


We tried the experiment of count- 
ing the books loaned for four weeks 
that still remained out at the end of 
two weeks and found that at the end 
of the year there were about 70,000 
volumes. If we may suppose that 
these books would have been renewed 
if loaned only for two weeks, our total 
cireulation would have been 70,000 
volumes more than it was, or 384,000 
volumes, and could more favorably 
compare with the circulation of libra- 
ries which loan for two weeks and re- 
new for another two weeks. 


Establishing a Music Collection. 


Dorothy Hays, Hinsdale. Because 
to many people the idea of putting a 
musie collection in a library seems to 
be, from a financial viewpoint a lux- 
ury, such a collection is not usually 
to be found on the shelves in the 
library. There are those who hold 
that musicians own their books and 
don’t loan them. You have no doubt 
read the account of the manner in 
which Hinsdale raised its music col- 
lection. 


The Woman’s Club gave benefits to 
raise funds for the collection. The 
musie committee checked and sorted 
this material. The first order included 
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standard music books about songs and 
operas and various selections for 
music memory contests. These are of 
special use to the school child. The 
Chicago Public Library Musie Cata- 
log was used in classifying the books. 


The Woman’s Club is planning an- 
other benefit in the spring for further 
funds. 


Some of the things which might be 
done to raise funds, are musical tab- 
leaux, folk songs and dances, piano 
and violin recitals. 


As to the actual use made of this 
collection, many borrowers avail 
themselves of the material and more 
than once express their appreciation. 


Picture Collection. 


Miss Field, Legler Branch, Chi- 
cago. Of course we could get along 
very well without our picture collec- 
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tion but we would feel we had failed 
in our purpose. In the main library 
we have used our collection over and 
over again for just all sorts of things, 
Of course you know how much the 
teacher values pictures, but the chil- 
dren also take pleasure in them. The 
children are allowed to look through 
the files. They are not allowed to file 
material back again but to take it out 
and use it. Also the mother of the 
house is glad to get some suggestions 
on drapes and costumes for children’s 
parties. We find the business man 
uses the collection also. The candy 
man around the corner advertises his 
eandy. He borrows a picture to aid 
in working out his advertisement. 


This material is cheap and avail- 
able. We clip duplicate periodicals 
and worn out books. If we write to 
the publishers we can get photographs 
of the new authors. 





' Octo 
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FOURTH GENERAL SESSION. 


Mr. Luther Dickerson, executive 
assistant, A. L. A. Commission, Chi- 
cago, discussed the question of adult 
education and the library survey. 
Mr. Dickerson said: 


‘“‘The new movement in adult edu- 
cation is on behalf of those many 
boys and girls out of school and 
older people whose busy lives do not 
permit them to join courses and 
classes of formal study, but who 
want to study, perhaps to secure a 
better job, perhaps for purely 
idealistic reasons, and who want ad- 
vice and guidance about books. ‘‘The 
library,’’ Mr. Dickerson said, ‘is the 
logical agency for this type of work.’ 


‘‘People outside the library pro- 
fession have foreseen the great pos- 
sibilities that lie in this direction. 
Dr. John H. Finley some time ago 
said, ‘‘I look forward to the day when 
we shall have a system of adult 
education which shall reach every 
man and woman as we are now 
reaching every child, and the libra- 
rian will be as important a factor in 
that system as the formal teacher or 
lecturer, perhaps the most important 
and inspiring factor.’ 


‘‘Mr. Dickerson also quoted Dr. 
William S. Learned of the Carnegie 
corporation whose recent book ‘‘The 
American Public Library and the 
Diffusion of Knowledge’’ is attract- 
ing wide attention. The library of 
the future, according to Dr. Learned 
will be ‘‘ a community intelligence 
service.’’ It will include all the best 
that is being done in our reference 
departments, but it would also re- 
quire a more highly specialized 
personnel which must ‘‘command all 
of the college teacher’s familiarity 
with the literature of a strictly lim- 
ited field, plus the power which the 
college teacher may and often does 
lack completely, namely—the power 
speedily to read _ his applicant’s 
mental equipment and point of view, 
and to sense intuitively the character 
of his personal need. A community 
of the size. sav of Akron. would have 
a staff of 20 or more specialists, 


whose business would be to make 
knowledge popular through books 
and by talks, lectures and inter- 
views. This staff would be the driv- 
ing foree in education. 





‘*Close-ups’’ in Adult Education. 
(By Alice Farquhar, Readers Bureau, Chicago 
Public Library.) 

The intention of today’s program 
was evidently to have Mr. Dickerson 
present to you the broad, inspiring, 
idealistic side of adult education, 
and have me follow with all the 
grubby little details of one library’s 
experiment. I thought perhaps the 
best procedure would be that of 
answering questions which were 
asked us at the A. L. A. and received 
in letters from librarians of small- 
town libraries. As this is not a 
formal paper, I hope you will make 
a round-table of it and feel free to 
interrupt at any time with other 
questions which may come to you. 


As a preliminary, we should have 
clearly in mind what is meant by 
adult education. There are two ways 
of regarding education, as a means 
of getting on in the world, and as a 
means of helping men to use their 
leisure well. All over the world, 
adult education has developed pri- 
marily with the latter aim in view. 
It is cultural, non-vocational, and 
outside the regular academic educa- 
tion offered by High schools and 
colleges. 


If you were a group of teachers in- 
stead of librarians, you would first 
have to be convinced that there is 
any education outside of formal edu- 
cation, and also that you ean teach 
an adult anything. One of our most 
popular professors at Northwestern 
University, a man whom we were 
trying to interest in our Reader’s 
Burean said. ‘‘You’re catching them 
too late.’’ He’s a very young pro- 
fessor. We’re even able to help 
some, who in addition to being 40 
years old, have graduated from his 
college. They don’t think they’re 
too old to learn. We have many 
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college graduates, who in their con- 
tact with life, realize their need for 
fresh education, equipment, and these 
people have a better chance than 
formal students to become educated 
because they are constantly alternat- 
ing study and practice. They realize 
that as some one has said, ‘‘A college 
student who is charged once for all 
with culture, in his college course, 
must be very economical of the 
supply.”’ 


No, we as librarians believe in the 
possibilities of adult education. Do 
we believe in the library as an in- 
strument of adult education? I 
wish to quote briefly from four men. 
Dr. Meikeljohn said to us in June, 
‘‘Reading is the only fundamental 
method of instruction.’’ Our own 
Dr. Dewey in 1902 said, ‘‘The great 
problem of the day is to carry on 
education after the preliminary 
steps are taken in the public school. 
The greatest agency of education is 
reading. The motto of the library 
and the school should be ‘higher 
education for the adult at home dur- 
ing his lifetime.’’ 


James Russell Lowell, going back 
still further, said, ‘‘A college eduea- 
tion is an excellent thing, but after 
all the better part of every man’s 
education is that which he gives him- 
self, and it is for this that a good 
library should furnish the oppor- 
tunity and the means. All you need 
is inclination to read, ability and 
some guidance in reading well.’’ 


In 1887, Mr. Herbert B. Adams, 
pioneer in university extension 
work, said, ‘‘It is not enough to con- 
nect libraries with the work of the 
publie schools. You must connect 
your institutions with the educa- 
tional wants of the people. There 
should be organized instruction 
through the publie library for the 
graduates of the publie schools, for 
persons past the school age, for 
mechanies and working classes. 
There should be methodie and con- 
tinuous work under proper guid- 
ance.’”’” 
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You will notice, Mr. Adams says, 
‘‘the educational wants of the 
people.’’ Mr. Dudgeon of Milwan- 
kee recently made a survey to find 
out what this educational want was, 
to find out how many people in Mil- 
waukee were trying to educate them. 
selves, and he discovered that there 
were 30,000 people taking correspon- 
dence courses. That fact alone 
proves the desire, to say nothing of 
the founding of the Workers Asso- 
ciation Adult Education in 1918, the 
popularity of May Lamberton 
Becker’s column and _ such uni- 
versity ventures as the Bryn Mawr 
Summer School for workers, the 
Columbia Home Study Courses and 
the wonderful extension work of the 
Massachusetts State Department of 
Education. 


This is all merely by way of intro- 
duction. We hope we have proved 
that there is such a thing as adult 
education, that there is a distinctly 
felt need of it, and that it is within 
the province of the library to assist. 


Just what form this assistance is 
taking differs with the different 
libraries making the experiment. 
Our close neighbor, Milwaukee, is 
putting the library resources at the 
disposal of all the agencies dealing 
with adult education, with decided 
emphasis upon the laboring classes. 
Detroit, in the cireulation depart- 
ment has a Readers’ Assistant, who 
helps in book selection and compiles 
reading lists. Cleveland divides its 
books into classes with an expert in 
charge of each class. 


In Chieago, when we began our ex- 
periment a year ago in October, we 
called it the Readers’ Bureau. The 
first question usually asked by inter- 
ested people is, ‘‘Just what do you 
do in this department ?’’ In the little 
dodgers we printed, we stated that 
we would be glad to help anyone de- 
siring a systematic course of reading 
or study outline on any cultural sub- 
ject, or any club desiring suggestions 
or outlines for the year’s work. We 
guaranteed to issue the books in con- 
secutive order from our department 
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and to arrange for parcel-post service 
if desired. At the end of the first 
week we had requests for courses on 
28 subjects from 40 different people, 
and had helped plan the year’s pro- 
gram for three clubs. We haven’t 
dared to advertise since, but find we 
get plenty from the people we are 
helping. 


A word as to routine. We always 
insist on a personal interview in order 
to discover what education the appli- 
cant has had, what sort of work he 
is doing, what type of book he likes. 
We fill out one of these little forms 
for a registration file, and one for the 
course file, for the sake of statistics. 
I might add, that very often after the 
borrower has gone, we add some very 
enlightening notes on the back of the 
eard, notes we cannot make while the 
borrower is looking on. We usually 
try to start them with something they 
like and can comprehend. Front of 
eard may show that a girl had had 
grade school only, but she may have 
been educating herself for last 10 
years and be ready for good, solid 
reading and vice-versa. Meikeljohn 
says, ‘‘College students don’t read 
after college.’’ 


In short, our aim is what Dr. 
Learned suggests in his little book, 
“The Public Library and the Diffu- 
sion of Knowledge,’’ ‘‘To be able to 
prepare and adapt knowledge so that 
any individual may apply for infor- 
mation and receive it in usuable state 
for him to digest. This means that 
the advisor must be able to judge the 
ability of the borrower, must know 
the literature of the subject, and skill- 
fully match the two. There is abso- 
lutely none of that mass teaching 
which ean be done in schools because 
of the homogeneity of the ability and 
the interests of the students.’’ Each 
individual brings something different 
to the course which must be taken into 
account. 


There is no uniformity about the 
study outline when it is completed. 
Sometimes it is in outline form with 
annotations, sometimes in the style of 
the A. L. A. lists with running com- 
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ment, sometimes in groups with an in- 
troduction, explanatory paragraph for 
each group, according to the kind of 
person, nature of the subject and re- 
quest. Usually we start with a simple 
text-book, follow with a more ad- 
vaneed, and then books on special 
phases of the subject. Sometimes we 
analyze the subject giving analytics 
under each division of the subject. 


We are asked about the advisability 
of typed lists. When we started we 
had no intention of having any, be- 
cause we wanted the course left flex- 
ible. But immediately we found that 
they all wanted a syllabus, so that 
they could see the ground to be cov- 
ered, and like children in a reading 
contest, check off the books as read. 
We are asked about club programs. 
Wherever possible, we go over bibliog- 
raphies with the program chairman 
and suggest books and subjects for 
papers without actually making out 
the program, but many times we have 
planned the entire season’s work for 
18 or 20 meetings, with topics for in- 
dividual papers and bibliography. In 
the ease of club programs, when we 
have made the program we are 
through. The books are gotten 
through the regular channels. 

There is one phase of the work 
which is incidental but worth while, 
and gives satisfaction to reference 
room patrons. If a reference room at- 
tendant finds a man puzzled in choos- 
ing from the large number of titles 
under marketing or economies for in- 
stance, we are called on and from our 
files or personal knowledge of the 
books we can select for him the book 
he wants. 


We are often asked if we are able 
to have the books in order as we guar- 
antee. We have had no trouble with 
this, but it is much easier for us than 
it would be for a small-town library, 
for we have, besides our own stacks, 
the large collection in the Deposits 
department, the 30,000 open-shelf col- 
lection and the 45 branches. Titles 
which are difficult to get or for which 
we have constant use, we buy. and 
of course we can get quicker delivery 
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than most. These books in our own 
little collection are not classified, and 
are pocketed with a plain manila 
pocket so they can be thrown into a 
central reserve when we are through 
with them. 


This leads to question ‘‘ How much 
does the department cost?’’ During 
the year we spent about $750 for 
books, about $100 of this being for 
bibliographies, our tools. The last six 
months, we spent only one-seventh the 
amount of money we did the first six 
months. We were inclined to overbuy 
at first, because we wanted to be sure 
of the books. As to the cost of help, 
after the work is started, one full time 
assistant could take care of it in the 
average library. 


We are asked about the length of 
loan. This was fixed at one month, 
because the books were for study and 
not for rapid reading, and in cases 
where one book is used as a text 
throughout as in the course on the 
English novel or the Development of 
English literature, it may be several 
months for this particular book. 


As to the kind of people who come 
to us.—I like Dr. Learned’s descrip- 
tion. He says ‘‘The people are like 
that group which gathers round the 
teacher after class and shows an act- 
ive hunger for knowledge.’’ The 
great majority are very much in 
earnest. There are men and women 
who have had only high school or only 
grade school, and feel the lack of more 
education. We have men technically 
educated, several engineers, dentists, 
ete., who want knowledge of more eul- 
tural subjects which their technical 
courses crowded out. We have work- 
ing girls of high school age who want 
the actual work done in high school 
and college. We have the steady 
reader, caught by our slogan ‘‘ Read- 
ing for a purpose,’’ who says he has 
always read a great deal, but hap- 
hazardly, taken what was on the sug- 
gestion shelf or had a clean cover. 
These people usually have nothing 
special in mind, and we have to make 
suggestions or give them a general 
cultural list of standard drama, es- 
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says, fiction, ete. We have several 
people working between college quar. 
ters and studying some subjects with 
the books used in college, so that they 
ean take this same subject and extra 
work when they return to school. 


There is, of course a group which 
is dragged in by friends and relatives 
who think they need culture.—The 
high school boy who reads nothing but 
‘‘trash,’’ brought in by his mother 
who wants him to have King Arthur 
and Pilgrim’s Progress—old maid 
aunts getting courses for flapper 
nieces—a lady with her maid to whom 
she intends to teach English as she 
is spoke—a lady from the Social Sery- 
ice Bureau with special cases. These 
require the most diplomatic handling, 
and we don’t get very far usually 
until the second visit when the sub- 
ject comes in unattended. 


As to the subject of the lists asked 
for—they vary as much as the people. 
We stated explicitly that we were 
interested in cultural subjects only 
(for several reasons) but so many re- 
quests came in for advertising, sales- 
manship, banking, traffic manage- 
ment, accounting, marketing, ete., 
that we did make them out. In think- 
ing over the year’s work, these seemed 
to loom big, so that we wondered if 
we had failed in our aim, and were 
still helping people to a larger pay- 
roll instead of a fuller life. Someone 
has said that Ananias was the step- 
father of statistics. Now I’m per- 
fectly willing to believe that in the 
ease of the A. L. A. Survey, but I 
don’t want to believe it in our ease, 
for statistics brought forth some very 
comforting facts. During the year we 
helped 304 people, 156 of these are 
still active. Of these 268 asked for 
cultural courses and 36 for technical 
or business, only 13 per cent. The 
largest group, 98, comes under litera- 
ture, with all its subdivisions, modern, 
literature of special countries, special 
forms, ete. The next largest group 
was, strangely enough, psvchology. 
The third. requests for Good English 
(most baffling); fourth, high school 
and then art, biography, chemistry, 
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economics, music, travel, sociology, 
Shakespeare, religious history, etc. 


Some more statistics might be inter- 
esting. For some reason or other, I 
could have sworn that we had more 
men than women readers. Whether 
it was because they made the biggest 
impression on me, or were more appre- 
ciative for the service, or whether I 
had always been used to story hours 
and reading-clubs filled with little 
boys, I don’t know, but it was start- 


) ling to find that out of 304 people, 


171 were women and only 133 men. 
We circulated 2,000 books during the 
year and helped 10 clubs. Seven 
people who started last October are 
still reading on the same course. 


> They had been interrupted by illness, 


left town, taken up University corre- 


; spondence, or night school, ete. 








On the whole the work is satisfac- 
tory because we feel we are really 
filling a need. We don’t always suc- 
eeed, however. One man came to us 
and said he wanted a course toward 
a D. D. degree, ‘‘something on the 
study of the divine law praising the 
qualities and qualifications of man.’’ 
We did the best we could for him, 
but he sent back a letter saying he 
appreciated our efforts but ‘‘ failed to 
see the connection of our books with 
his supreme end in view.’’ <A very 
attractive little girl, 18 or 19 years 
old, came to us early in the year say- 
ing her husband was a great reader, 
very fond of it, she just loathed it. 
He had seen the ad. in the paper and 


> had sent her in to see if we could 


help her (create in her a love of read- 


7 ing so that he could enjoy his own in 


> peace). 


Mrs. Roden made us out a 
very attractive list, but she had left 
town and had the list mailed to her, 
so we don’t know how it worked. 


There is another asnect of our work. 


> We have from the first been a sort 


> of trouble bureau. People bring us all 


their worries with full confidence that 
we will have on tap a book to fit each 


§ need. We were asked to get an inter- 


esting novel showing where a con- 
struction engineer succeeded in a 
tight pinch only because he had had 
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a technical education (a man urging 
one of his employees to the theoretical 
side of engineering). We had to com- 
pile a list of stories of people who had 
succeeded in spite of some physical 
handicap, and told the desperate need 
of such a list. A heartsick mother 
wanted a novel which would show the 
tragedy of the marriage of two people 
of utterly different ideals and tastes, 
hoping that a book would prevent a 
marriage she was unable to. Still 
another, this time a _ tragic-comedy 
ease. A man had just been promoted 
to the managership of a large concern 
in Boston. His wife had married him 
when very young, had had only a 
grade school education and not the 
advantage he had had of mingling 
with educated people in the business 
world,—and, she did not care for 
reading. When they went East, she 
would have to appear with him at 
social affairs and he was deathly 
afraid that she would injure him in a 
business way because of her inability 
to talk well on literature and subjects 
of the day. He was quite insistent 
on large doses of the Harvard 
Classies. There were many things we 
wanted to tell that man, but re- 
frained. However, we did say that if 
the lady did not eare for reading, 
Harvard Classies might be fatal and 
they were not included in the pre- 
scription. 


We have come to some very definite 
conclusions at the end of our first 
year’s work. In first place, we feel 
confident it is worth while, are sure 
of it ourselves and are constantly told 
so. We see also very definite needs. 


1. In the large library the field 
should be enlarged to include tech- 
nical and business subjects. 


2. Ideal arrangement is as in 
Cleveland, a corps of experts, each 
with his specialty. When one or two 
people take in the whole field of 
knowledge, they are apt to be spread 
pretty thinly over some subjects. 


3. Ideally it is not enough to have 
good bibliographies for the personal 
element counts for so much. If you 
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are accessible always, approachable, 
ready to talk the subject over (and 
ean do so) and if you know a par- 
ticular book from your own reading 
of it, you can accomplish much. 


4. If you depend largely on lists, 
a mere list is not enough. Some adults 
have no idea how to get information 
from books. A book must be intro- 
duced to them, and there must be as 
Miss Rielly suggested at Saratoga 
Springs, an introduction which en- 
tices and invites to a better acquaint- 
ance. There are certain books which 
are useful as introductions to particu- 
lar subjects, like the recent How to 
Read History, by Davis. 


5. I should like to see arrange- 
ments made with the nearby high 
school or college whereby credit could 
be given for work done. Have had 
numerous wistful questions about this. 
Young men forced to stop college for 
a time but who still wish to get a 
degree. They aren’t always able to 
get the subjects they want in corre- 
spondence courses, and besides with 
their lack of personal contact they 
are still dull. (95 per cent drop.) 
Wouldn’t it be possible once a month 
or every two months for an inter- 
ested teacher to have 15 or 20 minute 
conferences with individual pupils 
asking and answering questions? 
This would require a special type of 
teacher. He would have to be very 
well grounded in his subject to cope 
with the questions of such an adult 
group, but wouldn’t it be a_possi- 
bility ? 


6. Every such department should 
have a file of educational opportuni- 
ties offered anywhere in the city, free 
or with tuition, evening, day or cor- 
respondence, with sufficient knowl- 
edge of each to be able to tell the 
enquirer which is best for his need. 
Milwaukee has done this very thor- 
oughly. 


Miss Whitcomb asked if there 
might be some reply to the question, 
‘“What can the small libraries do if 
they are unable to have an extra at- 
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tendant or extra appropriation for 
work of this kind?’’ They ean do a 
great deal. The compiling of courses 
is what takes the time, especially in 
a subject where your knowledge is 
limited. You must first get a general 
grasp of the subject, find who the 
authorities are, read reviews, evalua- 
ate from personal perusal of books, 
eall up experts ete., then compile and 
type. 


It is possible for a smatl library to 
avoid most of this, and yet accumn- 
late a large file of reading lists. which 
ean be adapted to individual use. 
They can keep a weather eve for bib- 
liographies of all sorts, work up a 
eard subject index of such excellent 
lists as appear in the Bookman and 
Survey. They can discover who is 
publishing reading and study lists, 
and get on their mailing lists. They 
can make suggestions to the A. L. A. 
as to courses desired. They can build 
up a corps of sponsors for knowledge 
among the teachers and experts of 


their own town. They may reason- © 
ably expect that in the near future — 
there might be a list exchange ere- 
ated, to which libraries making study 
courses would send a copy of each, 
and these be duplicated and furnished 
to other libraries. 


To end where we began—the whole 
matter of adult education through 
the library is in the experimental 
stage. But it’s a very interesting ex- © 
periment and we hope we can demon- 
strate to the Carnegie Foundation ~ 
that it is worth while. 





N. R. Levin, Assistant Librarian, © 
Chicago Public Library, presented 
the library publicity slides, showing | 
methods of attracting attention to 
what libraries are doing. The slides 
were prepared by Joseph L. Wheeler, 
Youngstown, Ohio, and are issued by 
the Keystone View Company, Mead- 
ville, Pa. 
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WEDNESDAY EVENING. 


The banquet was held at the Wo- 
man’s Exchange, on the evening of 
the twenty-second. The delicious 
dinner and program of humorous 
toasts made it a delightful occasion. 


Mr. Roden presided in one of his 
and toasts were 
given by Mr. Forrest B. Spaulding, 
Miss Mary Eileen Ahern, Mr. John 
R. Patterson, and Mr. Edward Twe- 
dell. Miss Nellie Parham, secretary 
of the association and hostess libra- 
rian, was presented with a silver 
basket by the Illinois Library Asso- 
ciation. 


Anne Morris Boyd’s one act play, 
“Exit Miss Lizzie Cox,’’ was pre- 


J sented in the reading room of the 


library after the banquet by a cast 
selected from members of the asso- 
ciation, who proved’ themselves 
talented and clever actors. 


The setting of the play is on an 
early summer afternoon in the in- 
terior of the Nuttville Bibliopathic 
Sanitarium. Nuttville to the casual 
observer, appears like all other small 


7 towns in these United States—it has 
nished 


a Main street and a public library. 
To the venerable Dr. Kurall, recently 
arrived from the famous Dr. Samuel 
McCord, Crothers’ Bibliopathie In- 
stitute it looks sick. Its intellectual 
yellowness suggests a sluggish liver, 
but there are other symptoms indi- 
eative of dementia praecox. In 
order to properly diagnose Nutt- 
ville’s intellectual condition and to 
administer the panaceas for its ills, 
according to the latest theories of 
bibliotherapeuties, Dr. Kurall, as- 


sisted by lovely Miss Hope, has 
opened to ‘‘adults only’’ a free 
clinic, as it were, the Bibliopathic 
sanitarium. 


The troubles that follow with Miss 
Lizzie Cox, tired librarian of the 
Nuttville public library; Mrs. Jim 
Smith, distracted mother of six lively 
Nuttville children; Dr. Artaxerxes 
Noitall, professor of comparative 
philology, Nuttville college, uncon- 
sciously afflicted with a dire 
malady; Mrs. Cannie Noitall, his 
solicitous and long suffering wife; 
Mrs. Augustus Weatherford Tibbles, 
one of Nuttville’s elite, and Tom 
Lovem, a Nuttville sport, occasion- 
ally sober, constitute a satire that 
kept the large audience that filled 
the reading room in a constant up- 
roar of laughter. 


The cast was as follows: 

Miss Amarylis Hope—Gwendolyn 
Armitage, Chicago public library. 

Miss Lizzie Cox—Lucille Pannell, 
Chicago public library. 

Dr. Kurall—John Ritchie Patter- 
son, Chicago publie library. 

Mrs. Jim Smith — Margaret 
Gramesly, University of Illinois. 

Maggie Flyn—Mildred Bush, Peo- 
ria public library. 

Dr. Artaxerxes Noitall—Phineas 
L. Windsor, University of Illinois. 

Cannie Noitall—Frances Holbrook. 

Mrs. Augustus Weatherford Tib- 
bles—Rebececa S. Simon, Chicago 
public library. 


Tom Lovem—Forrest B. Spauld- 
ing, Syracuse, N. Y. 
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FIFTH GENERAL SESSION. 


Mr. Carl B. Roden, Librarian, Chi- 
eago Public Library, in introducing 
Mr. Hansen said, ‘‘Harry Hansen 
needs no introduction to an Illinois 
audience, as his literary page and 
his work as foreign and war corre- 
spondent for the Daily News has 
made his name a household word, 
and he is now a figure of national 
importance in the literary world.”’ 


Mr. Hansen spoke on Books of the 
marching twenties. He said in part: 


‘«The European influence on Amer- 
ican literature is nothing of which 
to be afraid. It is always refined in 
coming over. America is looking 
forward to one of the greatest 
periods in her literature, for the real, 
honest, true literature of this coun- 
try is in the formation. When we 
look back on our childhood days 
when we laboriously struggled 
through the heavy, clumsy, plodding 
books of early English literature, 
some of Dickens, Thackeray and 
others, that were padded and padded, 
we realize that the only true thing 
is to write true things. 


‘“The whole of America: is looking 
toward the middle west as the birth- 
place of future American literature. 
Great writers always have and al- 
ways will spring from the soil. The 
east is bounded by false standards 
and cities in which the people never 
see the soil. It is the writers who 
will throw away the old narrow 
standards and write of the plain 
country people in their own language 
with plenty of local color, provincial 
and coloquial phrases, thus portray- 
ing in original colors life as it is, 
who are the people who will succeed. 


**T realize that the word ‘‘march- 
ing’’ has a sinister meaning—it 
means that we are moving forward. 
It means that we are beginning to 
see the light. Some of the modern 
books are good, even tho they are in 
many ways terrible. A story woven 
around the oldest plot in the world 
is new and interesting if it is told in 
a new and interesting way. I am 


from Iowa and from the country, 
therefore I can appreciate the honest, 
true stories about my own people. | 
can picture them as they really are 
and when they speak their language 
thru the printed page I can appre- 
ciate it. 


“Tt is true that most of the authors 
have to write for their definite pub- 
lic. When we consider the fact that 
a novelist will get from $20,000 to 
$100,000 for a serial story, not in- 
eluding book royalties, stage royal- 
ties and moving picture privileges if 
it is successful, we can hardly blame 
some of the authors. However, there 
are a few of them that are really 
refusing these flattering sums in order 
that they may devote themselves to 
something that is really worth while. 


‘‘T know of one man that has done 
quite a lot of hack writing of verse 
for magazines, but in his spare time 
he has devoted himself to poetry 
that is really worth while, striving 
for self expression in order that he 
may produce something that will be 
beautiful and live long after his hack 
writing have been forgotten. 


‘Some of these newer stories that 
are improving our American litera- 
ture, such as those of Zona Gale, 
Edna Ferber, Carl Sandberg, Vachel 
Lindsay, and those of the modern 
school, if they do nothing else, point 
the straw to tell us which way the 
wind is blowing. Simplicity, honest 
beauty, insight of the dramatic pos- 
sibilities of this part of the United 
States and the sincere effort on the 
part of the writers is the thing that 
will pull American literature to a 
higher standard. 


‘‘Bven if a translated copy of 
every European novel could be 
placed in the hands of the American 
public on the same day that it came 
off the press in Europe; despite the 
Greek, Scandinavian and other fam- 
ous stories of the continent and the 
folk-lore of the mysterious India ; de- 
spite the practically untouched field 
of Japanese and Eastern stories, 
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America need not be afraid of 
foreign literature crowding out or 
hindering the progress of her own. 
Our literature is too native, too in- 
tensively true to life and near to us 
to be even worried by outside in- 
fluence. ’’ 


Mr. Hansen interspersed his scin- 
tillating talk with readings from 
Sandberg, Lindsay and other contem- 
porary poets in a manner that has 
been unsurpassed by any reader here 
in years. 

Following Mr. Hansen’s address 
the following officers were elected : 


President—George B. Utley, Libra- 
rian Newberry Library, Chicago. 


First Vice President—Mrs. Rena 
Barrickman, Librarian, Joliet. 


Second Vice President—Miss Adah 
Patton, University of Illinois Library. 


Secretary—Miss Nellie Parham, 
Withers Public Library, Bloomington. 


Treasurer—Miss Fannie Jackson, 
Librarian, Western Illinois Teachers 
College, Macomb. 


Miss Adah F.. Whitcomb of the Chi- 
cago Public Library, President of the 
Association for the past year, was 
elected as delegate to the American 
Library Association Council from 
Tilinois. 


Resolutions, 

Miss Ahern, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Resolutions, offered resolu- 
tions covering expressions of appre- 
ciation and gratitude to the citizens 
of Bloomington who opened their 
homes so generously to the members 
of the Association who were unable to 
secure hotel accommodations; to the 
press of Bloomington, particularly the 
Pantagraph and the Bulletin whose 
reporters were unusually intelligent 
in transmitting the proceedings of the 
sessions; to Mr. and Mrs. Spencer 
Ewing for opening their beautiful 
home in such a hospitable manner and 
particularly for the delightful musi- 
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cale on Tuesday afternoon; to the 
Commercial Club for the automobile 
ride; to the officers of the Association 
for the excellent program furnished 
through their indefatigable efforts; to 
the trustees and library staff of the 
Withers Public Library for the splen- 
did accommodations afforded for the 
various meetings held in their library 
and at other places by their courtesy, 
and specially for the very capable 
and effective efforts of Miss Nellie E. 
Parham, the librarian, through whose 
management the delegates to the con- 
vention were so beautifully cared for. 


The following resolution on the 
death of Dr. Wiley of Peoria was 
adopted : 


‘*This Association is deeply grieved 
at the announcement of the death of 
our co-librarian, Dr. Edwin Wiley of 
Peoria. We recognize with profes- 
sional gratitude the splendid assist- 
ance he has given to the library cause 
in Illinois since he came among us, 
in his appreciation of what a library 
may be to a community and in the 
splendid work he did for his own li- 
brary. We are proud of his standing 
in the city which he served so well, 
in the recognition which he received 
from the other educational institutions 
of his city, to which he gave such 
splendid service, and are, indeed, 
deeply grieved at his passing. It is 
with the deepest feeling that we offer 
our sincere sympathy to his family 
in the great bereavement which has 
come to them. It is our sincere belief 
that as the clouds of sorrow pass there 
will come a glad remembrance of what 
a wonderful friend Dr. Wiley was to 
Tilinois librarianship.’’ 


At the conclusion of the session 
Miss Jane Hubbell extended an invi- 
tation to the association to hold the 
1925 meeting in Rockford. 


NELUIE E. PARHAM, 
Secretary. 





